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ABSTRACT 
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and the integration of nonminority instructors into the minority environment. 
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Editor’s Notes 



Although in recent years the status of people of color has improved, there 
is still considerable evidence that U.S. society is battling problems of racism 
and sexism and is very stratified on the basis of race, gender, and disability. 
“In fact, stratification based on socioeconomic status is a prominent feature 
of U.S. society, and social policy in the last four decades has made little sus- 
tained attempt to change it” (Sleeter and Grant, 1999, p. 2). People of color 
continue to experience poverty and unemployment disproportionately. 
According to 1995 U.S. Bureau of the Census data (as reported by Sleeter 
and Grant), whites reported unemployment rates of 5.3 percent, Hispanics 
9.9 percent, and African Americans 11.5 percent. While these data are not 
reported as systematically for American Indians, the unemployment rate has 
averaged 27.5 percent and has been reported to be as high as 52.4 percent 
for the Navajo tribe. As a result of differential access to jobs, housing, and 
health services, other estimates related to quality of life vary by ethnicity 
(Sleeter and Grant). For example, white Americans are more likely to be 
covered by health insurance than are African Americans and Hispanic Amer- 
icans. Whites also enjoy a longer life expectancy than Americans of color 
and are less likely to be imprisoned. In addition, people of color are still 
locked out of much of the political system, even though increasing numbeia 
of big-city mayors are people of color. Readers of these data should keep in 
mind that while there are similarities between each of these minority 
groups, there are barriers and issues that are unique to each group. 

Although the last four decades may have brought improved social sta- 
tus and access to education for ethnic minorities, African Americans, His- 
panics, Asians/Pacific Islanders, and American Indians/Alaska Natives are 
still disenfranchised. According to researchers, minority students are con- 
sidered more likely than their white counterparts to be at risk of academic 
failure at the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels (O’Brien and 
Zudak, 1998; Rendon and Hope, 1996). The risk factors associated with not 
completing a postsecondary program include delayed enrollment, part-time 
attendance, being self-supporting, single-parent status, a full-time work 
schedule, caring for a dependent, and holding a GED certificate. According 
to a National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (as reported by O’Brien and 
Zudak), 27 percent of Hispanic students, 31 percent of African American 
students, and 35 percent of American Indian/Alaska Native students have 
four or more of these risk factors, compared with 22 percent of white stu- 
dents. Another potential risk for minority students is that they may be try- 
ing to break new ground as the first in their families to attend college 
(O’Brien and Zudak). While these data represent the averages for the dif- 
ferent groups of students, readers need to realize that enormous diversity 
exists within these four populations. 
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Minority Students' Access to Community Colleges: 

The Current Picture 

The demographic projections for the next decade call for dramatic theoret- 
ical, conceptual, and practical paradigm shifts within the teaching and learn- 
ing arena. Today, racial and ethnic minorities make up about 28 percent of 
the U.S. population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1998). According to the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census (1996) projections, by 2050, minorities will make 
up about 47 percent of the U.S. population. 

Students of color account for almost one-quarter (24.8 percent) of post- 
secondary education enrollment, with African Americans representing 
approximately 12 percent, Hispanics 9 percent, Asians/Pacific Islanders 3 
percent, and American Indians/Alaska Natives .8 percent (O’Brien and 
Zudak, 1998). During the period between 1976 and 1994, postsecondary 
enrollment increased nearly 30 percent, with minority students accounting 
for more than half of this gain. Consequently, the term minority is losing its 
statistical meaning, as a new student majority rapidly emerges, comprising, 
collectively, African Americans, Hispanics/Latinos, Asians/Pacific Islanders, 
and American Indians/Alaska Natives (Rendon and Hope, 1996). 

In American higher education, community colleges play a significant 
role in providing educational access and opportunity to a diverse student 
population. Each fall, approximately half of all minority undergraduates 
enrolled in higher education attend a community college. Arguably, com- 
munity college campuses reflect the diversity of the American population. 
Enrolled students are of all ages and come from different cultural and eth- 
nic backgrounds. In fact, among minorities, community colleges are the 
schools of choice (American Association of Community Colleges, 1998). 

According to the American Association of Community Colleges 
(2000), these institutions saw an increase in enrollments of minority stu- 
dents between 1992 and 1997. There were only slight enrollment increases 
for American Indians/Alaska Natives (from 1.1 percent in 1992 to 1.3 per- 
cent in 1997) and Asians/Pacific Islanders (from 5.0 percent in 1992 to 5.8 
percent in 1997) attending community colleges during these years. How- 
ever, community colleges saw slightly higher enrollment rates for African 
Americans (from 9.9 percent in 1992 to 11.1 percent in 1997) and Hispan- 
ics (from 9.3 percent in 1992 to 11.8 percent in 1997) during this period. 

Although minority students (24.9 percent) still lag behind white stu- 
dents (31.4 percent) in attaining a high school degree, this gap is beginning 
to narrow, especially for African American and American Indian students. 
This suggests that their future enrollment in community colleges will con- 
tinue to increase (see Table 3.1 in American Association of Community Col- 
lege’s National Profile oj Community Colleges, 2000). 

Student success among minority students at community colleges is also 
on the rise. Since the late 1980s, students of color have earned increasing 
numbers of degrees (American Council on Education, 2000). Although the 
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rate of growth has varied considerably among the four major ethnic minor- 
ity groups, each group has made gains at every degree level. Since 1987, 
minority students have outpaced white students in their rate of increase at 
all degree levels. 

Students of color accounted for 22.8 percent of all associate degree 
recipients in 1997 — the third consecutive year they have earned more than 
20 percent of all associate degrees (American Council on Education, 2000). 
African American students represented 9 percent of these graduates, His- 
panic students 7 percent, Asian/Pacific Islander students 5 percent, and 
American Indian/Alaska Native students 1 percent (American Association 
of Community Colleges, 2000). This 22.8 percent rate in 1997 was up more 
than 1 percentage point from 1996, more than 4 percentage points from 
1993, and nearly 7 percentage points from 198*^. But compared with their 
share of two-year college enrollments (31.3 percent in 1997), students of 
color remain underrepresented in degree awards. Despite increased access 
and success achieved by students of color, challenges remain. 

Although the open-door accessibility of community colleges has played 
a critical role in the process of upward mobility in American society, the 
question of whether community colleges enhance the social mobility of 
working-class and minority students remains in question (Shaw, Rhoads, 
and Valadez, 1999). Community colleges have been criticized for failing to 
acknowledge or adapt to the diversity in their student populations, result- 
ing in low transfer rates and consistently high dropout rates. 

The Current Challenge: Improving the 
Learning Environment 

In view of current demographic realities, fostering student success in edu- 
cational environments for students of various cultures and socioeconomic 
backgrounds requires institutions to rethink their curricula, testing prac- 
tices, methods of instruction, counseling techniques, and delivery systems 
of other specific services (Clark and Waltzman, 1993; Dunn and Griggs, 
1995). This shift to a mote diverse student population also presents a chal- 
lenge for the faculty. According to Clark and Cheng (1993), “in order to 
effectively educate all student groups, faculty v/ill need to achieve cultural 
literacy and cross-cultural communicative competency” (p. 5). 

A large part of this challenge is for educators to become more compe- 
tent in the knowledge, skills, abilities, and attitudes that can lead to higher 
retention and learning success for these students (Clatk and Cheng, 1993; 
Wlodkowski, 1999; Wlodkowski and Ginsberg, 1995). As differences in lan- 
guage, cultural values, principles, and practices become more vivid in today’s 
classrooms, educational programs will need broader curricula that include 
multicultural and multilinguistic information. Brookfield (1996, p. 379) 
probably states it best when he says that “it is necessaiy to challenge the eth- 
nocentrism of much theorizing . . . which assumes that adult learning ... is 
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synonymous with the learning undertaken in university continuing educa- 
tion classes by White American middle-class adults in the postwar era.” 

The implications of not better understanding and addressing the learn- 
ing needs of our minority students for society in general and adult educa- 
tion in particular are staggering, Briscoe and Ross (1989) stress the urgency 
of the problem: “It is likely that young people will leave school early, will 
never participate fully in society or in the decision-making processes of gov- 
ernment, and that they will neither enjoy the benefits of good health, nor 
experience the upward mobility needed as adults to make them full con- 
tributors and partners in shaping and participating in the larger society” (p. 
586). A decade later, these concerns have not yet been resolved (O’Brien and 
Zudak, 1998; Rendon and Hope, 1996). 

Increasing Retention and Learning Success 
for Minority Students 

The purpose of education is to help younger and older adults become bet- 
ter citizens of society and prepare them for the world of work. Society and 
work do not cater to one type of working or learning style. Consequently, 
all students need to be prepared to approach learning from a holistic per- 
spective, using skills and abilities that may be outside their comfort zones. 
By taking a holistic approach, faculty and administrators help students 
strengthen their current abilities as well as develop additional ones. 

The purpose of this volume is to offer community college educators 
alternative models, approaches, and perspectives to consider in working 
with students of color. The volume begins with an analysis of how com- 
munity colleges assess their students for admission and placement. Current 
research supports the idea that minority .students do not perform well on 
many of the traditional evaluation and assessment measures commonly used 
in community college classrooms. In Chapter One, Romero Jalomo reviews 
alternative ways of measuring student performance and provides strategies 
for helping students perform better on the traditional measures. 

Students’ educational and career goals influence their performance in, 
and expectations of, the classroom. Research has found that minority stu- 
dents have different educational and career goals in relation to their white 
counterparts. These goals influence how they approach their educational 
experiences. In Chapter Two, Frankie Santos Laanan identifies these per- 
ceptions and discusses how educators can take them into account when 
designing and developing educational programs. 

In Chapter Three, Irene M. Sanchez presents a theoretical model for 
measuring student learning style that takes a holistic perspective. Histori- 
cally, learning style theories have only examined learning from a cognitive 
perspective. This chapter addresses two additional components that should 
be considered. 
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Chapter Four offers a model by which student success courses can be 
designed and implemented within the community college setting. Success 
courses are designed to develop learning and study skills for incoming stu- 
dents. Martina Stovall’s research has found that success courses can increase 
rales of persistence and completion for entering minority students. 

Social learning theory can contribute significantly to the retention and 
learning success of minority students. In Chapter Five, Linda K. Stromci 
discusses the success of mentoring programs to aid in smoother transitions 
into the postsecondary learning environment as well as long-term retention 
for students of color. 

In Chapter Six, Evelyn Clements presents a case study that describes 
one college’s efforts to create respect for cultural diversity. Wide-ranging stu- 
dent activity planning contributed to a more inclusive campus climate and 
increased retention for minority students. 

Technology is becoming an essential pan of delivering quality educa- 
tion in all settings. The use of technology not only facilitates learning in the 
classroom but can also provide educational access to students at a distance. 
In Chapter Seven, Nilda Palma-Rivas discusses some of the latest technolo- 
gies that are practical for use in community college classrooms. In addition, 
Palma-Rivas describes some of the strategies that educators should consider 
when incorporating educational technology into activities or complete pro- 
grams. 

In Chapter Eight, Barbara K. Townsend examines ways in which non- 
minority instructors can be better integrated into the minority learning envi- 
ronment. Many colleges serving minorities are still highly dependent on 
nonminority instructors. To be successful, these instructors must achieve 
cross-cultural competency. This chapter describes some of the challenges 
that nonminority faculty members may encounter as well as some strategies 
for increasing effectiveness. 

Finally, Eboni M. Zamani, in Chapter Nine, reviews recent ERIC doc- 
uments that highlight issues and concerns regarding minority student reten- 
tion and learning success within community colleges. Zamani discusses 
factors contributing to declining retention rates and effective programming 
strategies designed to address continued participation of students of color. 

In conclusion, educational institutions should view diverse student 
bodies as assets. Through diversity, learning experiences for both students 
and faculty are enriched, leading to broader perspectives and promoting 
flexibility in thinking. These contributions should be sought after and val- 
ued. It is my hope that the ideas and models presented by the authors in the 
follow'ing chapters will open up new ways of thinking for achieving this 
goal. 






Steven R. Aragon 
Editor 
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Recent studies suggest that minority students do not 
jil; perform well on standardized assessment measures 
commonly used to evaluate their preparation for and 
performance in college. This chapter examines student 
outcomes and criticisms .surrounding standardized 
achievement testing and discusses strategies for employ- 
ing alternative assessment approaches. 



Assessing Minority 
Student Performance 

Romero falomo Jr. 

Reports on minority student preparation for and performance in college 
continue to yield contradictory results. While today’s minority students 
appear better prepared for college success than the generation that preceded 
them, their performance on achievement tests and persistence in college 
leaves cause for concern. Despite inconclusive findings, minority student 
outcomes continue to draw the attention of external constituencies (accred- 
itation organizations, state and local legislators, district boards, taxpayers, 
and parents) and internal constituencies (administrators, faculty members, 
institutional researchers, counseling staff members, and academic advisors) 
who function as stakeholders in an era of higher education accountability 
(Cress, 1996). Today’s colleges and universities enroll a more diverse stu- 
dent population in terms of demographic makeup, learning styles, and aca- 
demic preparation than at any other time in American history (Jalomo, 
2000; Terenzini and others, 1996). However, colleges and universities 
remain under the watchful eye of multiple stakeholder groups to ensure 
their efficiency and effectiveness in delivering quality instruction. 

In an era of public debate and scrutiny concerning college access, edu- 
cators are challenged to provide meaningful, substantive, and conducive 
learning experiences to a diverse population of students. In addition, the 
challenge remains to select and administer appropriate measures to assess 
their preparation for college, skills acquisition, and college outcomes. This 
chapter examines how traditional a.ssessment measures of minority student 
preparation for and performance in college have produced differential 
results, and offers suggestions for alternative approaches to measuring skills 
acquisition in the college environment. 
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Minority Student Performance on the Scholastic 
Achievement Test 

Successful student performance on precollege achievement tests remains a 
vital step in gaining access to postsecondary education (House and Keeley, 
1997). Over the past ten years, the number of minority students complet- 
ing the Scholastic Achievement Test (SAT) has steadily increased from 25 
percent (275,000) of the 1.1 million students who took the exam in 1989, 
to 33 percent (400,000) of the 1.2 million test takers in 1999 (Roach, 1999). 
Although there has been an increase in the number of minority students 
participating in poslsecondary education, statistics reveal that, with the 
exception of Asian students, most are not performing at rates comparable 
to those of white students. 

From 1986 to 1996, SAT scores for all minority groups rose slightly, 
with Asian students posting the largest gains (Chenoweth, 1996). In 1995, 
the National Center for Education Statistics reported that the percentage of 
college-bound seniors nationwide that attained SAT scores of 1 100 or more 
was higher for Asian and white students than for Hispanic, African Ameri- 
can, and American Indian students (U.S. Department of Education, 1998). 
Yet Lederman (1998) reported that the gap in SAT scores between African 
American and w'hite students recorded between 1976 and 1998 consistently 
averaged more than 200 points. In addition. House and Keeley (1997) 
reported that American Indian SAT scores were still, on average, lower than 
white student scores and that American Indians were less likely thun white 
students to achieve SAT scores high enough for them to be considered for 
admission to selective universities. 

Overall, the gap between blacks and whites has narrowed, from a 260- 
point difference in 1976 to a 201-point difference in 1999 (Owen and Doer, 
1999). Despite overall minority student performance trailing white student 
scores on the SAT, the difference between minority student scores and those 
of white students appears to be narrowing. Although there has been some 
improvement among minority test scores, the overall improvement is mar- 
ginal. In addition, research has demonstrated that a score gap exists across 
socioeconomic levels and geographic comparisons, with students from 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds and students from rural areas generally 
scoring lower (Corwin, 2000). 

Criticism Surrounding Standardized 
Achievement Testing 

Minority student performance on standardized achievement tests has 
inspired significant debate during the past decade. Yet during the same 
period, numerous studies have attempted to explain the cause of test score 
variance among aspiring coll ege students. Critics argue that standardized 
tests are more a measure of cultural assimilation than aptitude and that they 
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discriminate against certain student groups, namely minority students 
(Armstrong, Barnes, and Takabata, 1991). The SAT is perhaps the most con- 
troversial and disputed of all standardized tests used to gauge students’ pre- 
paredness for later success in college. 

The role of the SAT in American society is far-reaching. Each year, 
college-bound high school students spend millions of dollars on test prepa- 
ration materials and courses. Meanwhile, real estate agents employ recent 
SAT averages of nearby high schools to convince families to purchase moie 
expensive homes in exclusive neighborhoods (Chenoweth, 1997). 

Because standardized achievement tests such as the SAT are used to 
determine scholarship eligibility in addition to college admissions decisions, 
the importance of addressing student performance on the examination, 
especially for minority students, is vital. For example, the National Merit 
Scholarship uses only a student’s score on the Preliminary Scholastic 
Achievement Test (PSAT) as a qualifier. In addition, many colleges often 
match National Merit Scholarships with campus financial aid, resulting in 
full tuition awards for high PSAT scorers. 

A recent U.S. Department of Education study found that one-third of 
students who scored 1 100 or higher on the SAT were from high-income 
brackets whereas only 10 percent came from a low-income family. Students 
from high socioeconomic backgrounds were twice as likely as their middle- 
class counterparts to score at that level and four times as likely to score that 
high as students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds (Sacks, 1999). The 
correlation between SAT scores and socioeconomic background provides 
critics with an argument that suggests that the test is more a measure of par- 
ents income and education than true student academic achievement. Nick- 
named the “Volvo Effect” by Sacks (1999), these test results indicate that 
students from a higher socioeconomic class are more likely than those from 
less privileged backgrounds to achieve a high score on the SAT 

Test validity is an ongoing concern among external stakeholders who 
focus on minority student results on standardized achievement tests. Stake- 
holders in this group, ranging from legislators to educators, argue that class 
bias can exist in the construction of these exams. A source of contention is 
whether standardized assessment tests employ valid measures and accu- 
rately assess what they are supposed to measure. For instance, Murray 
(1998) noted that when measuring the SAT scores of white and black stu- 
dents in the same income range, overall scores were similar. The researcher 
argued that being able to comprehend a reading selection might depend 
more on the background and cultural experiences available to upper- or 
middle-class students who partake in foreign travel than on those of stu- 
dents from lower socioeconomic backgrounds, whose opportunities to 
engage in such experiences are limited. 

When standardized tests are used as a major consideration in cstabli.sh- 
ing admissions decisions, they can misclassify students whose educational 
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preparation and life experiences cannot be adequately measured by forced 
choice examinations. Murray (1998) argues that sufficient research findings 
demonstrate that standardized achievement tests do not have a reliable pre- 
dictability value in terms of how students will perform in the college class- 
room and that these tests underestimate the future grade point averages of 
women and minorities. Yet colleges continue to employ the SAT because 
they claim that it, in combination with high school grades, is a valid pre- 
dictor of college performance. However, the College Board (1999) recently 
reported that SAT scores correlated with college grades for only 42 percent 
of student test takers. In contrast, high school grades were found to corre- 
late with college grades over 48 percent of the time (Chenoweth, 1997). 

Minority Student Academic Preparedness 
and College Persistence 

In 1997, minority students represented over 26 percent of all enrolled col- 
lege students in undergraduate and graduate programs in the United States 
(Carlson, 1999). Yet numerous studies reveal that minority students, with 
the exception of Asian Americans, lag behind white students in persistence 
and graduation rates. Recent studies suggest that a possible cause for this 
outcome involves student academic preparedness before enrolling in col- 
lege. Astin. Tsui, and Avalos (1996) found that the most academically pre- 
pared high school students graduated from college at higher rates and often 
in less than five years. In their study, the researchers reported that 19.4 per- 
cent of African Americans graduated from college in four years, compared 
with 22.9 percent of American Indians, 26.8 percent of Puerto Ricans, 30.5 
percent of Mexican Americans, 42.7 percent of whites, and 50.2 percent of 
Asian Americans. 

When analyzing college graduation rates, Astin, Tsui, and Avalos 
(1996) combined SAT scores with high school grades and discovered dis- 
tinct differences in time toward degree completion between highly prepared 
and less prepared high school graduates. The study revealed that 80.4 per- 
cent of high school graduates with an SAT score of 1300, who had an A or 
A+ grade point average in high school, graduated from college in four years. 
Conversely only 10.5 percent of high school graduates with an overall grade 
point average of C or lower and SAT scores of 700 or less graduated from 
college in four years. 

Analyzing student preparedness before college is but one of several 
approaches employed to better understand student performance in college. 
Another approach involves assessing students after their completion of gen- 
eral education coursework. In a national study of college student achieve- 
ment, Osterlind (1997) analyzed student performance on the Basic Academic 
Subjects Examination (BASE), an achievement test that attempts to measure 
student academic skills after the completion of general education 
coursework. The BASE test measured student performance in four subject 
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areas: English, mathematics, science, and social studies. Osterlind analyzed 
the BASE scores of 74,535 college students who completed the exam 
between 1988 and 1993. The researcher found that white students scored 
higher in reading and writing than any other student group. However, he 
suggested that language facility and cultural differences may account for 
variation in English scores between white and minority students, and that 
the most likely cause of score variations are the discrepancies in elementary 
and secondary schooling that exist between all students. 

Osterlind (1997) reported that minority student scores (with the excep- 
tion of those for Asian students) in the mathematics portion of the BASE 
exam were lower than those of white students. The researcher noted that 
inferior elementary and secondary schooling, combined with inadequate 
developmental education services, could be influential factors in student per- 
formance in mathematics. Nonetheless, there remain other explanations for 
minority student performance on the mathematics portion of the BASE 
examination that relate to test construction and test taking behaviors that 
may more completely account for their current BASE performance levels. 
For instance, the researcher concluded that white students were at a slight 
advantage in the math component where most of the questions were writ- 
ten as story problems. Furthermore, in areas where there was only compu- 
tation involved, Asian students significantly outperformed all other students. 

Rationale for Employing Alternative 
Assessment Measures 

It is important for colleges to take proactive steps to identify and implement 
alternatives to traditional forms of assessment, especially in the areas of 
admissions, course placement, and persistence. Growing numbers of uni- 
versities, such as the University of California and the University of Texas, 
as well as independent and even private colleges, are no longer employing 
standardized test scores as the sole or main consideration for admissions 
decisions. In reality, over three hundred colleges and universities no longer 
rely on SAT scores to solely influence their admissions decisions (Murray, 
1998). Institutions such as the College of Franklin and Marshall, Bowdoin, 
Dickinson, and Lafayette have all reported increased student diversity from 
not having employed SAT scores to determine admissions eligibility. In an 
attempt to use alternative measures to assess student preparation for later 
sueeess in college, numerous campuses have begun analyzing high school 
course-taking patterns and grades as a starting point. They have also 
required the completion of college admissions essays, interviews, and work 
portfolios that provide insights about a student that standardized tests can- 
not reveal (Murray, 1998). 

Murray noted that Bates College in Maine has stopped requiring the 
Scholastic Achievement Test as a mechanism to assess student eligibility for 
college admission. Bates did so because admissions officers began to notice 
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that as the average SAT scores required for admission rose, the number of 
academically talented students with low SAT scores who were deterred from 
applying to Bates also rose. Many of these students were members of under- 
represented groups such as minorities or students from nearby rural areas. 
The results of removing the SAT scores from admissions decisions created 
a more diversified student body without compromising academic quality. 
More important, Bates found almost no differences in the overall quality of 
grades earned when comparing students who had submitted SAT scores 
with those who had not. According to Bates College president William Hiss, 
“standardized scores are far less meaningful than evidence of real intelli- 
gence, real drive, real creative abilities, [or] real cultural sensitivities” (Mur- 
ray, 1998, p. 36). 

Alternative assessment techniques can be combined with traditional 
assessment methods to paint a more complete picture of a student’s learning 
capability. In support of employing alternative assessment measures in col- 
lege, Barnett (1995) argued that although test scores and academic course- 
work are important, other performance-based evaluations are needed to 
complement traditional measures. The researcher argued that assessment 
tests should include an active demonstration of competencies rather than a 
mere recitation of facts or performance of computations. In addition, Ren- 
don (1994) noted that assessment measures that only focus on learning out- 
comes, as opposed to evplorations into learning processes, miss the mark of 
gauging true student growth in college. To address these concerns, educators 
must recognize diverse learning styles and apply alternative assessment mea- 
sures to evaluate learning for a diverse college student population effectively. 

Alternatives to Assessing Student 
Performance in College 

Alternative assessment measures to evaluate minority student performance 
in college can be used in combination with or in place of traditional assess- 
ment methods to develop a more comprehensive understanding of a stu- 
dent’s learning capability and growth potential. Four alternative measures 
described in this section include student self-assessment, personal and social 
growth assessment, student portfolios, and value-added assessments. Each 
approach distinctly addresses aspects of student academic and noncognitive 
performance over a period of time. In addition, the “value-added” approach 
to measuring student outcomes can help educators better determine the 
growth that takes place in students’ learning, from their enrollment in col- 
lege through the completion of their undergraduate coursework. 

College Student Self-Assessment. Student self-assessment is an alter- 
native to traditional forms of achievement testing in college. Kiger (1994) 
noted that self-assessment provides students with the opportunity to observe 
and judge their own performance on a particular project or assignment. 
Student self-assessment also provides a nontraditional approach to evaluating 
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student performance that avoids simply focusing on subject matter or con- 
tent while offering students an opportunity to evaluate and express their 
individual learning preferences. The researcher argued that self-assessment 
can assist educators on two levels: (1) from a student perspective, it can pro- 
vide information about student perceptions of learning outcomes, which 
can help in developmental growth, and (2) from an institutional perspec- 
tive, it can help educators to determine if they are meeting stated program- 
matic goals by providing insight into students’ expectations, development, 
and noncognitive growth. 

Kiger’s study (1994) of graduates of one community college attempted 
to determine whether student self-assessment was effective after the cam- 
pus had incorporated general education requirements into its technical 
curriculum. The researcher noted that graduates reported improvement on 
each genera! education competency while acknowledging the importance 
of continuing education and indicating personal development and growth 
in professional ethics. These findings proved significant because of the 
demonstrated validity of student self-assessment as a measure of noncog- 
nitive growth derived from student experiences inside and outside of the 
classroom. The self-assessment process provided graduates with a chance 
to reflect on and evaluate their college experience as a whole, Kiger noted 
that reflection and evaluation in the self-assessment process can lead to 
developmental growth for students who become aware of their general 
education achievement, as well as motivate students to reflect on their edu- 
cational experience. 

The study's findings derived from student self-assessments indicated 
that the college generally had been successful in incorporating general 
education into its technical curriculum. The overall consistency of posi- 
tive student self-assessments demonstrated the effectiveness of employing 
this type of measure to evaluate whether a campus initiative was success- 
ful in meeting its goal, while incorporating valuable input from its primary 
constituency — its students. 

Measuring Personal and Social Growth in College. Another method 
of alternative assessment relates to measuring the personal development that 
takes place in college, determining whether students can become produc- 
tive members of society, and addressing such societal issues as poverty, 
crime, economic development, and diversity Graham and Cockriel (1996) 
studied the personal and social growth of college students and examined 
the effect of attending college on the overall growth process. Data were col- 
lected from 15,656 college students attending seventy-five public, private, 
technical, two-year, and four-year colleges and universities in the United 
Slates. Students who participated in the study had completed one or more 
years of college coursework. 

The measure of student growth was developed by the American Col- 
lege Testing (ACT) programs College Outcome Survey (COS). The COS 
evaluated college student experiences and examined what students thought 
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about their growth both inside and outside of the classroom (Graham and 
Cockriel, 1996). One section of the COS addressed student demographic 
information, college outcomes, student satisfaction in college, and college 
experiences. 

The study found that students reported significant growth in academic 
competence, general education outcomes, responsibility, intellectual curios- 
ity, long-term goal establishment, and self-confidence (Graham and Cock- 
riel, 1996). The study’s findings demonstrated that college gains were related 
to increased responsibility, goal setting, and self-confidence. 

Academic self-concept is another important indicator of student 
success in college (Gerardi, 1990). Academic self-concept is defined as 
how students perceive their own academic ability and their ability to 
perform. Gerardi examined academic self-concept as an indicator of aca- 
demic success among 98 first-year minority and low-income students at 
the City University of New York (CUNY) in 1987. The researcher found 
that academic self-concept, rather than the traditional cognitive skills as 
measured by the SAT and placement examinations, was a better predic- 
tor of academic success among students in programs of engineering 
technology. 

The need for college students to develop academic self-confidence is 
vital to their persistence and educational goal attainment. For those stu- 
dents who may have limited academic success in high school, experienc- 
ing success in college can help build higher levels of self-esteem and 
confidence while validating their efforts to become college learners (Ren- 
don, 1994). Graham and Cockriel (1996) noted in their study that a posi- 
tive college experience contributed to student development, academic 
competency, and persistence. 

Student Portfolio Assessment. Colleges interested in measuring stu- 
dent academic and noncognitive grow'th over a stated period of time should 
consider employing student portfolios. Much can be learned from allowing 
students and their instructors to collaborate and select a collection of 
graded student projects and assignments to include in a portfolio covering 
a substantial period of time. Such projects can often be more reflective of 
student growth than most one-time “snapshot” standardized assessments. 
The use of portfolios has become popular with adult students who return 
to college after varying lengths of time, by those who seek credit for previ- 
ous work experience, and by students who desire to document their formal 
classroom- and field-based learning experiences. Barnett (1995) stated that 
more college faculty members are adopting portfolio assessments as a vari- 
able means to assess student performance and are moving away from stan- 
dardized tests, written papers, and accumulation of class credits as the 
primary means to measure student learning. 

A benefit of student portfolios is that their content can be used as a 
mechanism for collaboration between faculty members and students. In addi- 
tion, the coaching and mentoring process makes the portfolio a collaborative 
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and collective activity rather than an independent project (Barnett, 1995). 
Portfolios may prove to be a comprehensive and effective assessment mea- 
sure for college faculty and students. 

Value-Added Assessments. Assessment that measures student growth 
over a given period exemplifies a “value-added” approach and provides a 
more holistic evaluation of student performance and development (Astin, 
Tsui, and Avalos, 1996). The results of value-added assessments can be used 
as a feedback mechanism to create environments that will ensure success 
in college for minority students while helping them to attain their educa- 
tional goals. 

Contemporary educators recognize the value of teaching students how 
to analyze, reason, evaluate, develop their own opinions, and become 
dynamic leaders (Rane-Szostak, Robertson, and Fisher, 1996). The need to 
evaluate overall student outcomes and experiences through value-added 
assessments can help educators determine educational gains over time while 
addressing students’ perception of their educational experiences. A benefit of 
value-added assessments is the feedback that is shared among instructors and 
students after an assessment is undertaken at the beginning, midpoint, 
and completion of a student’s program of study. Such efforts enable stu- 
dents to evaluate their growth over time. Value-added assessments allow 
students to express what they have learned from attending college, along 
with other aspects of the college experience that cannot be measured by 
standardized tests alone. 

Community college leaders have noted that for many years tradi- 
tional measures of institutional quality were not appropriate when 
applied to community colleges (Heaney, 1990). As an alternative, many 
community colleges throughout the United States have moved toward 
value-added approaches to assessment. From an institutional perspec- 
tive, value-added assessment is not merely measuring how well students 
perform on assessment measures but also how institutions affect student 
outcomes. In attempting to employ value-added assessments, co^ nu- 
nity colleges have demonstrated their willingness to assess whether col- 
lege experiences have benefited students’ overall lives. 

Although value-added assessments have useful implications for com- 
munity colleges, they are often criticized for not meeting state requirements 
for assessing student outcomes (Heaney, 1990). Despite the growing num- 
ber of states increasing funding for the assessment of performance out- 
comes, value-added assessments of the overall college experience remain 
underfunded and ignored. The lack of serious consideration for imple- 
menting alternative measures such as value-added assessments makes it dif- 
ficult for community colleges to move beyond examinations that only 
attempt to measure academic competency. Today, the importance placed on 
student achievement as measured by standardized tests appears to outweigh 
the overall benefits that the college experience may have on students as 
measured by value-added assessments. 
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Conclusion 

Although average scores for all students continue to increase, multiple stud- 
ies have revealed that minority students, with the exception of Asian Amer- 
icans, have performed at levels below those of their white peers. 
Correlations to students’ socioeconomic status, cultural background, and 
underpreparation were mentioned as the possible reasuns for the level of 
minority student performance on the SAT. Conversely, recent studies chal- 
lenge the validity of test measures and suggest that standardized achieve- 
ment testing does not have a reliable predictability value in terms of 
identifying later success in college. Critics charge that such measures mis- 
classify students who do not possess the typical educational preparation and 
life experiences of the average middle-class American student. 

A rationale for employing alternative assessment does involve over- 
coming standardized test validity and predictive reliability issues, but more 
important, it also concerns deriving a more holistic understanding of stu- 
dent outcomes. To provide college educators with supplemental and alter- 
native approaches to standardized testing, several evaluative measures were 
introduced: student self-assessment, personal and social growth evaluations, 
portfolios, and value-added assessments. Alternative assessments can be 
used to complement existing traditional assessment measures. Self- 
assessment provides students with the opportunity to examine their learn- 
ing processes and desciibe their learning experiences, and reflect on the 
meaning of that learning. Personal and social growth evaluations can be 
used to gauge the level of student development over a period of time, with an 
aim to instilling in students a positive self-concept, which has been shown to 
be associated with higher levels of motivation and academic success. Portfo- 
lios can be employed to allow student control of the type of information and 
materials to be included in the portfolio that is later assessed in conjunction 
with an instructor to determine student knowledge, skills, and disposition 
of course instruction. Finally, the value-added approach toward assessing 
student performance and persistence in college provides a more equitable 
form of evaluation because it assesses student achievement at the begin- 
ning, midpoint, and completion of the undergraduate experience. 

The idea of using alternative approaches to assess student learning, per- 
formance, and persistence in college is not new. In a political era that ties 
increased educational funding to improved student performance, discus- 
sions surrounding appropriate assessment measures have become highly 
spirited and contentious. An important challenge for educators remains the 
selection and administration of comprehensive assessment measures that 
best capture student performance across cognitive and noncognitive 
domains and over a defined period of time. Because college educators have 
been charged with employing assessment strategies that fairly address 
diverse student learning styles and experiences, the use of alternative assess- 
ments can enhance the evaluation process by adding a unique set of mea- 
sures to more traditional methods. 
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This chapter reports findings of a study of students 
J/ attending selected public two-year colleges. A compara- 
tive analysis of white and nonwhite students perceptions 
of career and educational goals is presented. 



Community College Students’ 
Career and Educational Goals 

Frankie Santos Laanan 



Community colleges make wiancis out oi ordinary people. 

— Leslie Koltai (1993) 



Community colleges provide the opportunity for people from all walks of 
life to advance their education and careers, regardless of their educational 
background. This democratic environment is appealing to ethnic minority 
students who seek to improve their lives through education. By providing 
both an academic and a vocational curriculum, community colleges are the 
ideal place for individuals to explore their educational and career goals. The 
purpose of this chapter is twofold: (1) to provide a synthesis of the litera- 
ture on student attitudes toward career and educational goals, and (2) to 
present the results of a study that examines the extent to which students’ 
attitudes and perceptions about these life goals differ according to their eth- 
nicity. 

Community colleges enroll a substantial percentage of ethnic minori- 
ties, women, and nontraditional students. According to the American Asso- 
ciation of Community Colleges (Phillippe and Patton, 2000), nationally, 
about 30 percent of enrollments consist of minority students. Of all 
enrollees, 58 percent are women, and the enrollment of older students and 
baccalaureate degree holders who arc seeking retraining or new careers is 
growing. For the majority of individuals, graduating from high school and 
enrolling immediately in a four-year college or university is considered the 
traditional route; however, today, attending a community college upon grad- 
uating from high school is becoming a popular route, especially among 
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underrepresented groups. Whether because ol poverty, lack of academic 
preparation, or vocational interests (Dougherty, 1994), the option of attend- 
ing a community college can be viewed as opening college opportunities for 
many students. In fact, of all first-lime .students attending higher education 
institutions each year, almost half attend a community college (Laanan, 
2000; Phillippc and Patton, 2000). 

Historically, education has been viewed as a springboard to increasing an 
individual’s social status intellectually, professionally, and personally. Today, 
obtaining an education beyond high school is critical not only for participa- 
tion in a competitive global market but also as a means of gaining the techni- 
cal skills and knowledge important to compete in a rapidly changing 
marketplace (Laanan, 1995). More than ever, community colleges are viewed 
as the segment of America’s higher education sy.stem that plays a critical role 
in training the current and future workforce. These institutions are also play- 
ing a role in helping to narrow the digital divide (Phillippc and Valiga, 2000) 
by providing computer skills to a substantial number of students. Research has 
documented the value of obtaining an education beyond high school. Most of 
these studies focus on the extent to which there is a positive relationship 
between education and earnings (Grubb, 1996; Sanchez and Laanan, 1998). 

Community colleges successfully serve man)' individuals’ educational and 
career goals. For many students attending community colleges, the subhac- 
calaurcaie credential ic the primary educational objective and serves as the 
impetus lor opportunity and social mobility (Grubb, 1996). According to the 
National Center for Education Statistics (1999), the highest number ot cer- 
tificates awarded in 1996-97 was in the area of health professions (23,401), 
followed by protective services (10,000), business management and admin- 
i.siration services (8,230), transportation and material moving workers 
(4,278), mechanics and repairers (3,961), and vocational home economics 
(3,599), The majority of individuals trained in these programs secure posi- 
tions in the world of work that lead to high-skill, high-wage careers. Other 
students choose to attend community college for the first two years and 
then transfer to a four-year institution to attain their baccalaureate degree 
(Cohen and Brawer, 1996; Laanan, 1998). The highest number of associate’s 
degrees was awarded in liberal/general studies and humanities (167,448), 
followed by health professions and related sciences (76,848), business man- 
agement and administration services (71,766), and engineering- related tech- 
nologies (20,208) (NCES, 1999). Interestingly, a growing number of 
individuals with baccalaureate degrees are choosing to attend community col- 
leges to obtain specialized skills in computer, health, and other related tech- 
nologies. 



Literature Review 

Many students attend community colleges to enhance their work skills and 
opportunities. Ethnic minority (that is, African American, Asian American, 
Hispanic/Latino, and Native American) students’ different cultural per- 
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spectives on work and education may lead to different goals and experiences 
at the community college. 

The Big E*icture. In an effort to belter understand community college 
students nationally, the American Association of Community Colleges 
recently collaborated with the American Council on Education (ACE) to 
develop a student survey (Phillippe and Valiga, 2000). The Faces of the 
Future survey, which was administered in Fall 1999, collected information 
from credit and noncredit students from around the nation. Data from over 
a hundred thousand students at 245 community colleges in forty-one states 
were collected in various areas, including student demographics, computer 
skills, student growth in academic and workplace skills, and overall college 
satisfaction. The following is a summary of findings related to students’ edu- 
cational and career goals: 

Among credit students, 60 percent indicated that a major reason for taking 
classes at the community college was to meet the requirements for their 
chosen occupation. 

Among credit students, 83 percent responded that they were satisfied or 
very satisfied with their community college. 

Eleven percent of credit students and 30 percent of noncredit students 
reported that they had never used the Internet. 

A substantial number of students come to community colleges to obtain 
computer skills. 

Nearly 20 percent of credit and noncredit respondents reported that they 
learned to use a computer for personal and work-related tasks while in 
college. 

This study reinforces the notion that many students attend community 
colleges to augment their occupational skills and increase their employa- 
bility. However, this study does not examine the possible differences 
between ethnic minority and white student*;. 

Minority Student Experiences. Research has been conducted that 
examines the attitudes and educational experiences of ethnic minority stu- 
dents. Several of these studies examined students’ participation in vocational 
programs and the factors that influenced their occupational and career 
choices. Other studies examined students’ choice of major and future occu- 
pational goals (Boyer, 1993). 

To understand the factors that enhance or impede student progress in 
the successful completion of a technical-occupational program at selected 
colleges, a two-year study was conducted by El Paso Community College 
District in Texas (Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board, 1991). Begin- 
ning in 1989, the Assessing Minority Opportunities in Vocational Education 
project collected data from minority students regarding their perceptions of 
college practices. This two-phase study entailed collecting data from minor- 
ity and nonminority students in technical-occupational programs. Specifi- 
cally, the student surveys recorded demographic variables, reasons for 

( 
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entering programs, overall satisfaction, services, and quality of instructors. 
Based on this study, the report recommended that counseling should orient 
minority students toward success in their classroom performance and career 
ambitions. In terms of financial aid, the office should strive for optimal 
assistance to students and there should be an increase of work-study and 
job placement programs. 

In an effort to erase the negative attitudes toward vocational educa- 
tion among black and Hispanic students in vocational and technical edu- 
cation programs, a model was developed at Dawson Technical Institute in 
Chicago (Illinois State Board of Education, 1991). This model, which incor- 
porates an interrelated network of various services, helps program staff 
members recruit, counsel, and, upon completion of vocational programs, 
assist minority students in finding programs or employment related to their 
career goals. The model incorporates a team approach that formalizes the 
processes through which departments in the institution work together to 
resolve student problems and institutional concerns. The model consists of 
eight components: (1) recruitment, (2) intake/admissions, (3) assessment, 
(4) counseling/career planning, (5) financial aid/registration, (6) program 
placement/retention, (7) job placement, and (8) follow-up/evaluation. 

Employing an ethnographic methodology, Hull (1992) conducted a 
three-year study in which she tracked a group of “at-risk” low-income stu- 
dents enrolled in a community college banking and finance program. At- 
risk students often rely on public assistance and face challenging life 
circumstances that may interfere with completing their education. Most of 
the students in the study were African American women, many of whom 
were older and returning to school in hopes of improving their skills and 
getting better jobs. Other participants in the study were younger single 
mothers who wanted to get off public assistance and find a better way to 
support their families. Specifically, the research sought to understand the 
relationship between literacy skills and vocational education and work. 
Short- and long-term recommendations were advanced. Short-term 
improvements include matching job placement to students’ aspirations, 
attending to job retention as well as job placement, and integrating literacy 
instruction into the vocational program. Long-term improvements include 
investing in long-term employment, creating opportunities for full-time 
employment, providing child-care services, and creating career paths and 
making them visible. 

A study was conducted to examine the extent of family influence on 
occupational and career choices (Clayton and others, 1993) between Mexi- 
can American and non-Mexican American students. A group of more than 
two thousand eighth-grade, twelfth-grade, and community college students 
from eleven Texas school districts and three community colleges, as well as 
five hundred parents, were surveyed. The researchers compared the responses 
of students and their parents, and found that, compared with their non- 
Mexican American counterparts, Mexican American students perceived 
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their parents to have a greater influence on occupational and educational 
decisions. Furthermore, financing their college education svas a major con- 
cern among Mexican American parents and students alike. 

In her study of Vietnamese students, Boyer (1993) examined students 
enrolled in two English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) courses at Golden 
West College in California. The purpose of the study was to investigate the 
prospective majors and careers chosen by these students. The study 
employed a mixed-method approach. Students wrote an essay on their ideal 
job and completed a questionnaire, which probed the different factors that 
influenced their career choice (for example, salary, prestige, and nature of 
work). Finally, students participated in formal and informal interviews and 
a computer-oriented career exploration experience. Among ESL students, 
the health care field was the most popular. The most common reasons for 
their interest in this career path included a desire to help people, followed 
by high salaries, job security, and interest in science. 

In a recent study sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, Boyer (1997) 
examined 1,614 tribal college students’ attitudes and outcomes in four areas: 
student services, instruction, campus climate, and curriculum. The main 
objective of this study was to provide a comprehensive profile of tribal col- 
lege students and student opinion. Students at tribal colleges expressed high 
satisfaction with the staff, instructors, and curriculum. Furthermore, stu- 
dents indicated that job training, affordability, personal interactions with 
faculty and staff, and support services were important factors in the satis- 
faction they felt with their college experience. 

The previous studies cited provide useful information about factors that 
influence students’ decisions about or perceptions of education and work. 
Particularly for minority students, the literature suggests that family and 
academic support factors play an important role not only in learning about 
the possible career choices but also in facilitating or enhancing academic 
success. Strategies such as job placement programs and addressing individ- 
uals’ aspirations promote success beyond graduation (Hull, 1992; Illinois 
State Board of Education, 1991). Boyer (1993) found that Vietnamese stu- 
dents’ career aspirations were motivated not only by the desire for individ- 
ual advancement but also by the desire to provide service to the community. 
Family and community influences may be greater for ethnic minority stu- 
dents from collectivist cultures. 

However, most of these studies are based on data from a single institu- 
tion, and thus provide only a snapshot of what is going on in a particular 
educational environment. A study that has a larger sample size, which col- 
lects various information about students’ background and career and edu- 
cational goals, will provide researchers and policymakers with a better 
understanding not only of tbeir affective attitudes but also of the patterns 
that may be evident. The research conducted by AACC and ACE attempts 
to paint a clearer picture of students, both credit and noncredit, enrolled in 
the nation’s community colleges and the impact that these institutions have 
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on these students. However, their analysis does not investigate any differ- 
ences between ethnic minority and white students. 

Objectives of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the extent to which two groups 
of students at community colleges differ with respect to their background 
characteristics, attitudes, and perceptions about career and educational 
goals. The sample for this cross-sectional study is the cohort of first-time 
full-time freshmen enrolled in public two-year colleges in Fall 1996, who 
responded to the freshman survey conducted by the Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Program, which is sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and the Higher Education Research Institute at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. Students completed the Student Information Form 
(SIF) at the beginning of the Fall 1996 term, and during registration, fresh- 
men orientation, and the first few weeks of classes. The SIF, which contains 
over 250 items, collects information that includes biographic and demo- 
graphic data, high school experiences, career plans, educational aspirations, 
current attitudes, and other affective measures. 

Included in the sample are two-year colleges offering associate’s degrees 
as well as vocational certificates. The sample for this study includes 10,638 
first-time full-time freshmen attending fifty-one public community colleges 
across the United States. Based on the American Council on Education 
(ACE) coding scheme, the following is a breakdown of representation by 
region: East (42.5 percent), Midwest (16.3 percent). South (20.0 percent), 
and West (21.2 percent). The study includes students from two groups: 
nonwhite (2,639) and white (7,999). The nonwhite group consists of the 
following racial/ethnic groups: American Indian, Asian, black, and Chicano/ 
Latino. The Chicano/Latino category includes Mexican American/Chicano, 
Puerto Rican, and Other Latino. In terms of students’ racial/ethnic back- 
ground, they are as follows: white (73.5 percent), black (9.8 percent), Amer- 
ican Indian (2.3 percent), Asian (2.5 percent), Chicano/Latino (9.6 percent). 
Other (2.3 percent). The rationale for collapsing the nonwhite racial groups 
into one category was to achieve a group sufficiently large for statistical 
comparisons. Although the focus of this study is to examine two groups of 
students (nonwhite and white) in an effort to understand patterns, com- 
bining the nonwhite group may conceal within-group differences. 

Frequencies and cross-tabulations were used to examine the relation- 
ship between selected items and the two primary student groups (nonwhitc 
and white). In addition, a t-test of independent samples was performed to 
compare the means of one variable for the two student groups. The t-test 
was used to test the null hypothesis that the means of the groups are the 
same. For this study, statistical significance was determined by probability 
values of less than .001. 
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Results 

Table 2.1 illustrates a cross-tabulation analysis of the background charac- 
teristics of nonwhite and white students. Overall, half of the students are 
women. Slightly less than half (45.3 percent) of the nonwhite students 
are eighteen or younger, compared with 57 percent of white students. A lit- 
tle less than half of the nonwhite and one-third of the white students are 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty-four. In terms of miles from per- 
manent home to the college, more than half of the nonwhite students lived 
ten miles or less from the college, compared with 34.8 percent of the white 
students. About two-thirds of the students from both groups indicated that 
they planned to live with their parents during the fall. Approximately two- 
thirds of both groups indicated that this institution was their first choice 
(60.1 percent for nonwhite students versus 68.8 percent for white students). 

In comparing the educatiotial background of students’ parents, close 
to two-thirds of the nonwhite students had parents whose schooling had 
not gone beyond high school, compared with about half of the white 



Table 2.1 Background Characteristics by Student Racial Group 

Status (n = 10,638) 





Noinvliite' 
(n = 2,639) 


Perce?Uage Among 

While 
(n = 7.999) 


Gender 


Female 


56.6 


51.7 


Age 


18 or younger 


45.3 


57.0 


19-24 


47.1 


.38.4 


25 or over 


7.6 


4.6 


Miles fiom home to college 


1 0 or less 


59.1 


34.8 


11-50 


33.6 


45.2 


51-100 


5.4 


8.6 


101 or inorc 


9.5 


11.4 


Plan to live during fall 


With parents 


67.8 


64.5 


In private home 


17.2 


15.2 


In dormitory 


8.6 


16.5 


Other 


6.4 


3.8 


Choice of this instilulion 


First choice 


60.1 


68.8 


Second choice 


22.1 


19,5 


Third choice 


9.6 


6.0 



(coiUinuccl) 
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Table 2.1 Background Characteristics by Student Racial Group 

Status (n = 10,638) 



Nonwhitc^ 
(n = 2,639} 


Percentage Among 

While 
(n = 7,999) 


Father’s education 


Some high school or Less 


35.8 


12.6 


High school graduate 


28.0 


36.9 


Some college 


18.0 


21.2 


College graduate or higher 


18.2 


29.3 


Mother’s education 


Some high school or less 


33.6 


10.1 


High school graduate 


28.4 


39.3 


Some college 


19.2 


23.5 


College graduate or higher 


18.9 


27.1 


Parental annual income 


$24,999 or below 


55.8 


20.9 


$25,000-49,999 


26.5 


34.1 


$50,000-74,999 


10.9 


28.0 


$75,000+ 


6.9 


17.2 


Highest degree aspiration at this institution 


None 


4,8 


7.1 


Vocational certificate 


5.3 


3.7 


Associate’s 


69.6 


72,4 


Other 


3.0 


2.5 


Highest degree aspiration planned 


None 


7.1 


4.0 


Vocational certificate 


3.0 


2.3 


Associate’s 


11.3 


12.4 


Bachelor’s 


28.4 


35.0 


Master’s 


33.9 


33.8 


Doctorate 


16.2 


12.6 



Note: The nonwhiic calegor>' includes the following racial/ethnic groups: American Indian, Asian, 
Black, and Chicano-Latino. 

Source: Cooperative Institutional Research Program, UCLA Higher Education Research Institute. 



students’ parents. This finding suggests two things: (1) nonwhite stu- 
dents were likely to be first-generation students, and (2) white students 
were more likely to have parents with higher educational attainment lev- 
els. In terms of students’ reported parental annual income, more than half 
of the nonwhite students reported their parental income to be $24,999 or 
below, compared with one-fifth of the white students’ parents. In general, 
white students were more likely to have parents with higher annual 
income ($50,000 or more). 
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Two questions on the survey probed students’ educational aspirations. 
The first question asked students to indicate their highest degree aspiration 
at their present institution. Nonwhite and white students responded simi- 
larly to this question; that is, they indicated the associate’s degree as their 
highest degree aspiration at this institution (69.6 percent of the nonwhite 
students versus 72.4 percent of the white students). A second question 
asked students to indicate their highest degree planned overall. Interestingly, 
the two groups also responded similarly to this question. About one-fourth of 
nonwhite and one-third of white students indicated that they aspired to the 
bachelor’s degree; another third for both groups indicated the master’s degree. 
Some students indicated the doctorate as their highest degree planned over- 
all (16.2 percent of the nonwhite students versus 12.6 percent of the white 
students). Although Table 2.1 illustrates descriptive information about stu- 
dents’ highest degree aspirations (that is, at this [two-year] institution, and 
planned overall), the findings suggest that both nonwhite and white stu- 
dents planned to transfer to a four-year institution to complete the bache- 
lor’s degree. Furthermore, a third of both groups indicated that the master’s 
degree was their highest degree planned overall. In general, these findings 
suggest that although students chose to begin their postsecondary educa- 
tion at a two-year college, a substantial percentage of them have aspirations 
beyond the associate’s degree. 

One of the goals of this study is to examine factors that have influ- 
enced nonwhite and white students’ decision to go to college. On the sur- 
vey, students were asked to respond to the question, “In deciding to go 
to college, how important to you was each of the following reasons?” on 
a three-point scale from 1 = not important, 2 = somewhat important, to 
3 = very important. Figure 2.1 displays a bar chart comparing nonwhite 
and white students on eight items. The figure reports only the percent- 
age of students responding “very important” on each of the items. The 
highest response for both groups was on the item “get a better job.” That 
is, 82.7 percent of nonwhite and 80 percent of white students indicated this 
reason for deciding to go to college. The second-highest response was 
“make more money,” followed by “learn more things.” Nonwhite students 
had substantially higher responses on the following items; parents’ wish 
(parents wanted me to go) (52.3 percent versus 38.4 percent), improve 
study skills (66.8 percent versus 37.3 percent), gain general education (70.3 
percent versus 53.8 percent), and become more cultured (43.5 percent ver- 
sus 26.9 percent), compared with their white counteq^arts. For both groups, 
the lowest response was on the item “couldn’t find a job” (18.4 percent vci- 
sus 9 percent). The results from the t-test revealed statistically significant 
differences on six of the eight items. Nonwhite students were more likely to 
indicate that internal and external factors — ^such as parental influence, their 
inability to find a Job, and their desire to gain a general education, improve 
reading and study skills, become more cultured, and learn things that 
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interested them — were important reasons for attending college, compared 
with the responses of white students. The two items that did not yield 
statistically significant differences included “get a better job” and “make 
more money,” to which nonwhite and white students responded similarly. 
These two items were the most important reasons for attending college 
for all the students. 

Figure 2.2 shows the comparative findings of students’ responses to 
reasons that influenced their decision to attend the college they were 
attending in 1996. Students responded to each item on a three-point scale 
from 1 = not important, 2 = somewhat important, to 3 = very important. The 
bar chart reports students responding “very important” to each item. On 
the survey, the question read, “How important was each reason in your 
decision to come to this particular college?” Slightly less than half indi- 
cated that the college’s low tuition was a very important reason for choos- 
ing this college. Furthermore, over one-third of the students reported that 
the good academic reputation, opportunity to live near home, and the rate 
at which graduates get good jobs were very important reasons for attend- 
ing this community college. Relatively few students indicated that rela- 
tives’ wishes and the advice of teachers were very important reasons for 
attending this college. Finally, nonwhite students had higher responses on 
these items: “offered financial aid” (35.6 percent of nonwhite students ver- 
sus 23.1 percent of white students) and “offers special programs” (30.7 
percent of nonwhite students versus 15.6 percent of white students). On 
the other hand, white students had higher responses on these items: “low 
tuition” (49 percent of white students versus 44.7 percent of nonwhite 
students), “live near home” (33.2 percent of white students versus 30.8 
percent of nonwhite students), and “size of college” (24.3 percent of white 
students versus 19 percent of nonwhite students). 

The results from the t-test revealed statistically significant differences 
on all but one of the items. White students were more likely to indicate that 
factors such as low tuition, living near home, and attending a school about 
the size of this college were important reasons for attending college. Con- 
versely, nonwhite students were more likely to indicate that relatives’ wishes, 
the advice of teachers, financial aid, educational programs, and the reputa- 
tion that this college’s graduates get good jobs were important reasons for 
choosing this college, compared with the responses of white students. The 
one item that did not yield a statistically significant difference was “This col- 
lege has a very good academic reputation.” In other words, both nonwhite 
and white students were similar in their perceptions about the academic rep- 
utation of the two-year college. 

The research literature provides evidence that students choose to attend 
a community college for various reasons. Furthermore, the trend of minority 
students enrolled in community colleges continues to show the important 
role these institutions play in providing educational access and opportunity 
for a diverse clientele. 




Figure 2.2 Community College Students’ Reasons for Choosing This College, Percentage Responding 

“Very Important” 
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Discussion and Conclusion 

The purpose of this study was to examine two groups of students and the 
extent to which they differed in terms of their background characteristics, 
attitudes, and educational and career goals when enrolling for the first time 
in institutions of higher education. Although this was a descriptive study, 
the findings provide several insights into our understanding of traditional- 
age white and nonwhite students attending selected public community col- 
leges. The popular option of attending a community college is .supported by 
the finding that over half of the nonwhile and while students indicated that 
the community college was their first choice to begin their postsecondary 
education. 

Interestingly, a little less than three-fourths of the students indicated 
that the associate’s degree was their highest degree planned at the commu- 
nity college. When asked about their highest degree aspiration overall, 
slightly more than 10 percent indicated the associate’s degree. Among non- 
white and white students, aspiring toward the bachelor’s degree and the 
master’s degree was common. This finding suggests that these students are 
choosing to attend the community college to complete their first two years 
of education with the intention of transferring to a four-year institution. 
Because this study does not allow for follow-up, it is not possible to mea- 
sure the extent to which these students change their educational objective 
or ultimately transfer to a senior institution. A longitudinal design would 
be needed in order to fully understand the changes either from the student 
development or the aspiration perspectives. 

The results of this study provide evidence that both nonwhiic and 
while students choose the community college because of low tuition costs, 
in addition to having the desire to live near home. About one-third of stu- 
dents also indicated that graduates’ job placement rates and the college’s 
good academic reputation were important reasons for choosing this college. 
This is a positive finding because among many high school students the 
community college is often thought of as an extension of high school. This 
notion continues to be perpetuated because of its open-access admissions 
standards. 

The results of this study provide evidence that traditional-age non- 
while and white students possess positive perceptions of community col- 
leges. A majority of the students indicated that attending the community 
college was their first choice to begin their poslsecondary education. In 
terms of their reasons for attending college, getting a better job, making 
more money, and learning more things were very important among both 
nonwhite and while students. This finding supports the notion that stu- 
dents’ perceptions about obtaining an education beyond a high school 
diploma will facilitate these opportunities. This finding is consistent with 
the research that suggests that there is a positive relationship between edu- 
cational attainment and earnings. 
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The findings lhat emerged with regard to students’ reasons for attend- 
ing college raise interesting points. First, the statistically significant differ- 
ences favored nonwhite students; that is, nonwhite students scored higher 
on all but two of the items. This suggests that nonwhite students perceive 
internal and external factors as more important, compared with the per- 
ceptions of their white counterparts. However, it is important that these 
findings not be misinterpreted. Although the differences are statistically sig- 
. nificant, the question that needs to be raised is to what extent these differ- 

ences are practical. Second, the two groups seem to be more similar than 
they are different in terms of what they indic?ted as being “very important” 
reasons for attending college. Finally, the practical significance of these find- 
ings is that both groups indicate personal, educational, and external factors 
as being important in their decision to attend community college. 

Interestingly, regarding students’ reasons for choosing this college, two 
items that are especially worth mentioning are “low tuition” and “grads get 
" good jobs.” Specifically, white students were more likely to indicate that the 

] low tuition was an important factor in choosing the community college, 

i compared with the general response of their nonwhite counterparts, who 

1 were more likely to indicate that information about the college’s graduates 

j getting good jobs was an important factor in their choosing this college. 

The literature suggests that for minority students various external factors 
play a role in influencing educational objectives as well as career choices. It 
is clear that students today are becoming “smart consumers,” in that they are 
' aware of the demands of a changing marketplace — both locally and globally — 

I and of the requirement to be an active participant. The role of community col- 

' leges becomes even more important as they provide a diverse constituency 

I with education and training to meet the demands of the workplace. 

"! Although the focus of the descriptive analysis is on two groups of siu- 

i dents (nonwhite and white), it is important to raise the question of “within 

. group” differences. This is particularly important among those in the non- 

! white group. Inasmuch as this group includes African American, Asian, 

' American Indian, and Chicano/Latino students, it is plausible that differ- 

I ences in students’ perceptions and attitudes will exist. Such perceptual dif- 

I ferences would be based on differences in culiure and socialization. Further 

j investigation is needed to test this notion. Following this same logic, fur- 

ther analysis by gender might reveal different results for men and women. 

In conclusion, the results of this study support the view that attending 
community college is a worthwhile option among traditional-age students. The 
J importance of securing a better position in the world of work and earning a 

good living are reasons for young adults to be attending poslsecondary insti- 
tutions. The fact that these young adults hold these beliefs and values and still 
choose to attend community college suggests that these institutions can give 
students the springboard they need to achieve their personal and profe.ssional 
goals, allowing them to complete a certificate program or an associate’s degree, 
or to eventually transfer to a four-year institution. 
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Successful leuniing experiences contribute to student 
motivation and retention and require that educators 
design programs around learning preferences. This 
chapter discusses the relationship of learning preferences 
to motivation and retention and presents a profile 
of learning preferences of Hispanic and Native American 
learners. 



Motivating and Maximizing Learning 
in Minority Classrooms 

Irene M. Sanchez 



At all levels of eduealion, kachers face the ehallenge of molivaling learners 
and maximizing learning in the classroom. This chapter discusses the influ- 
ence of teachers’ expectations and students’ learning styles on the learning 
environment for minority students. In particular, research on the learn- 
ing styles of Hispanic and Native American learners at two colleges in the 
Southwest will be presented, and suggestions for restructuring educa- 
tional experiences lor students in these groups will be provided. 

The number of minority students in the country is growing, but their 
rate of educational attainment is not keeping pace with this growth. The 
number and proportion of minority students in colleges is increasing. Data 
from the Chronicle of Higher Education (2000) show that from ld76 to 1996 
the number of Native Amc'rican, African American, Asian American, and 
Hispanic students attending two- and four-year institutions increased from 
1.6 to 3.6 million. This represents an increase of 125 percent in twenty 
years. The proportion of minority students in higher education is also 
increasing. Between 1976 and 1996, the percentage of enrolled college stu- 
dents who were minorities increased by 63 percent. Although these data 
indicate gains in access, retention of minority students in higher eduealion 
has not improved. Table 3.1 illustrates the fact that, with the exception of 
Asians, minority groups lag l/chind in educational ailainmenl. 

Institutions arc seeking now strategies to address this gap between 
access and educational attainment by examining classroom dynamics. The 
work of Vincent Tinto (1987, 1997, 1999) creates a bridge bclw'ccn moti- 
vation and learning styles and student persistence research. This “bridge” 
may provide educators with ideas for successful strategies that enhance 
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Table 3.1 Level of College Attainment of U.S. Population by Racial 

and Ethnic Group: 1900 



Racial or 
Ethnic 
Group 


Number of 
Adults 
in Millions 


Percentage 
with Associate's 
Degree 


Percentage 
with Bachelor's 
Degree 


Percentage 
with Graduate 
or Professional 
Degree 


Native Americans 


1.1 


6.4 


6.1 


3.3 


Blacks 


16.8 


5.3 


7.5 


3.8 


Asians 


4.3 


7.7 


22.7 


13.9 


Hispanics 


11,2 


4.8 


5.9 


3.3 


Whites 


132.0 


6.3 


13.9 


7.7 



Sourcf: U.S. Departnicni of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, as reported in 
Chronicle oj Higher Education Alinanac, 1998-99, 2000. 



j opportunities for higher educational attainment for minority students. Tinto 

i (1997) emphasizes the importance of the classroom experience in student 

persistence. He argues that the “classroom may be the only place where stu- 
dents and faculty meet” and that the classroom is the “crossroads where 
social and academic integration occurs” (p. 599). He explains how social 
and academic integration enhances learning opportunities, which may lead 
to persistence by providing students with supportive experiences that meet 
I both academic and soc’'’.l needs. It may be that the lack of cultural appro- 

I priateness in some college classroom environments makes it impossible for 

minority students to feel “socially integrated” with what is happening in the 
classroom. 

i Effects of Teacher Expectations 

on Student Achievement 

A brief review of motivation research may shed some light on factors that 
! have an impact on academic achievement and student persistence. Brophy 

(1986) discusses the effect of teacher expectations and teacher behavior on 
students and posits that the teacher’s beliefs about the abilities of students, 
as well as the students’ perceptions about their own abilities, affect the 
opportunities afforded them. Lower expectations result in limited oppor- 
tunities for some students. Thus, student motivation and the effort students 
devote to academic tasks can be circumscribed by teacher expectations. 
Students recognize the lower expectation level and, over time, their self- 
I concept and motivation may decline until the potential to achieve is dimin- 

ished. This may lead to limited educational success, which in turn affects 
the desire to remain in school. 

Expanding upon this discussion, Bamburg (1994) identifies several fac- 
, tors that contribute to lower teacher expectations, including misuses of test- 

ing and misdiagnoses of students’ potential to learn. Based upon 
i “expectancy times value” theory, he reinforces the assumption that students 
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will not invest effort into even highly valued tasks if they believe that they 
are not capable of achieving the task with reasonable effort. This body of 
research indicates that expectations for minority student academic achieve- 
ment may be tainted by lack of information or by misconceived notions of 
lower abilities. 

These notions are often based upon lower scores on standardizecT tests 
and what Bamburg (1994) calls “educational predestination” and misdiag- 
nosing of learning potential, particularly in urban schools, which consist 
primarily of minority students. The report produced by the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Task Force on Hispanic Dropouts (1998) describes the “aca- 
demic triage” that occurs in schools with limited resources. These schools 
frequently channel resources away from programs for minority students, 
based upon the perception that they have less potential for learning. Thus, 
minority students are routinely “sacrificed” and afforded fewer opportuni- 
ties to learn challenging subject matter. 

Learning Styles Research 

In addition to efficacy perceptions, success in learning is influenced by the 
student’s learning preferences and learning style. An examination of this 
research may also provide some useful insights into successful strategies to 
use with minority students. 

The assessment of learning styles and the impact of matching learning 
with teaching style has been the focus of many studies. Dunn, Dunn, and 
Price (1981) report that learning style research has provided useful infor- 
mation about the “effects of environmental, sociological and cognitive pref- 
erences on the achievement of students” (p. 50). Guild (1994) points out 
that educators must consider the connection between culture and learning 
style, and that effective educational practices derive from an understanding 
of the way individuals learn and the impact of culture upon learning pref- 
erences. 

Anderson (1988) suggests that culture has considerable influence upon 
the worldview of individuals, which greatly influences the development of 
learning preferences. Dunn and Griggs (1995) observe that specific cultural 
groups tend to have learning style elements that distinguish them from 
other cultural groups. For example, a culture that values cooperation and 
places more emphasis upon the good of the group rather than the individ- 
Ltal may produce students who have a natural preference for learning envi- 
ronments that allow for cooperation rather than competition. 

Aragon (1996) argues that a student’s culture provides the conceptual 
knowledge for a set of tools that he or she brings to the learning environ- 
ment. Based on Euro-American cultural concepts, the American educational 
system does not allow opportunities for minority students to employ their 
culturally specific tools, because learning involves application of one’s own 
framework (Aragon, 1996; Brown, Collins, and Duglid, 1989; Tierney, 1994; 
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Laden, 1998), Trueba (1991) expands upon the importance of cultural 
knowledge that is transferred from one generation to another as a factor for 
the development of higher psychological functions that are necessary for aca- 
I demic achievement. Rendon (1994) concludes that educational systems that 

are not set up to accommodate minority students create an “invalidating 
environment” for students who do not fit a particular mold. Aragon (1996) 
also points out that minority students are often branded as deficient when 
' the prevailing Euro-American yardstick measures them. 

Perhaps the influence of culture can be further understood by looking 
: at Jonassen and Grabowski’s aptitude-by-interaction (ATI) model (1993), 

I which suggests that learners perceive instruction through their own partic- 

I ular set of “individual difference filters,” which may enhance or may pre- 

! vent learning. ATI provides a relational basis for understanding how a 

' learner’s unique components and the demands of the learning task interact 

I to contribute to various learning outcomes. Figure 3.1 illustrates this inter- 

I action. 

j The underlying premise of this relationship is the assumption that 

j learners enter the learning relationship with unique tools or capabilities 

for learning, certain personality traits, and prior knowledge. Interaction 




plus 



Learner^s Prior Learning Experiences and Prior Know^Iedge 
Influenced by culture and learning style 
and teacher expectations and teacher behavior 

plus 

Interaction with the Demands oj the Learning Task 
Influenced by the learning environment 
created by teacher expectations and teacher behavior 

yield 

Positive or Negative Learning OiUrome.s 
Influenced by student expectations, motivation, and effort 
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with the requirements of the learning task will determine the quality and 
types of learning outcomes that result. 

Learning style research at all grade levels suggests that culture influ- 
ences the learning process and outcomes, students’ preferences affect 
achievement, and students process information in different ways. It also 
posits that when teaching strategies match learning styles, positive learning 
outcomes result Oortassen and Grabowski, 1993; Guild, 1994; Dunn and 
Griggs, 1995; Aragon, 1996; and Anderson, 1988). 

Most educators would probably agree that the learning styles of white 
students are most closely aligned with the instructional strategies used at 
most college campuses across the nation, and that the learning preferences 
of minority students have been ignored until recently. This lack of infor- 
mation may be an important factor in minority student motivation and 
retention. 



Hispanic and Native American Learners 
in a College Setting 

In order to test the impact of culture on learning preferences, Sanchez 
(1996) and Aragon (1996) studied the learning style preferences of two 
groups of Hispanic and Native American learners at colleges in the South- 
west. The concurrent studies compared the learning preferences of 240 His- 
panics and 206 Native Americans, respectively, with the norms for white 
students. Both studies used Curry’s Theoretical Model of Learning Style 
Components and Effects (1991). The model analyzes learning preferences 
at three levels which, when combined, define a learning style. 

The motivational maintenance level measures the learner’s preferred 
method for interacting with the environment, including interaction with 
teachers, peers, and the learning task, persistence and willingness to work 
at a task, and the level of need that the student brings to the learning situ- 
ation. 

The task engagement level is the interaction between the motivational 
condition of the learner and the active processing work required by the 
learning task, and includes attention, participation, methods of study, fact 
retention and recall, and degree of concentration exhibited by the learner in 
the new learning situation. 

The cognitive strategies level involves the cognitive information pro- 
cessing habits or control systems that the learner brings to the learning sit- 
uation, including methods of receiving and recording information, based on 
personal and cultural characteristics. 

The model uses three instruments to assess each level. Level one is 
measured by Friedman and Stritter’s Instructional Preference Questionnaire 
(1976), Grasha and Riechinann’s Student Learning Styles Scales (1975), and 
Rezler and Rezmovic’s Learning Preference Inventory (1981). Level two is 
mea,sured by using Kagan’s Matching Familiar Figures Test (1964), 
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Schmeck, Ribich, and Ramanaiah’s Inventory of Learning Processes (1977), 
and Weinstein’s Learning and Studies Strategies Inventory (1987). Finally, 
Kolb’s Learning Styles Inventory (1977), the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
(Myers, 1962), and Witkin, Oltman, Reskin, and Karp’s Embedded Figures 
Test (1971) measure level three. 

Data were analyzed by using measures of central tendency, t-tests, chi- 
square, and factor analysis. The results of the data were used in developing 
a profile of learning preferences for each of the scales measured by the nine 
instruments. Demographic factors such as ethnicity, gender, degree of bilin- 
gualism, educational level, and age were examined to assess their impact on 
the scales. 

Table 3.2 profiles the learning style preferences that emerged for the 
study population. The preferences are the scales by which differences in 
the responses of minority and white students are statistically significant 
and can be interpreted as strong preferences for the variable or as a strong 
propensity to use the component as a learning strategy. 

Implications for the Design and Delivery 
of Educational Programs for Hispanic 
and Native American Students 

Awareness and analysis ^>f these significant preferences may be useful in 
designing instructional programs for these students. At the motivational 
level, both Hispanic and Native American students exhibited definite pref- 
erences for feedback, participation, collaboration, and concrete experiences, 
in comparison with white students. Classroom environments that create a 
climate for academic success for these students should take these prefer- 
ences into consideration. Group work that requires the practical application 
of abstract theory and emphasizes that what is being learned in the class- 
room can be applied to real-life experiences would be appropriate. Many 
students must work while in school, and allowing them to design group 
projects that apply classroom theories to their work situations would be 
effective. Group assignments give students the opportunity to plan, carry 
out, and evaluate activities and to receive feedback from the instructor and 
peers in a supportive environment. They also allow the teacher to reinforce 
the positive aspects of the work accomplished by the group. This would also 
accommodate the Native American preference for teacher-directed activi- 
ties, as the teacher would provide guidance at appropriate intervals. 

At the task engagement level, both groups demonstrated a high propen- 
sity for fact retention, elaborative processing, attitude, and reflectivity. A 
propensity for fact retention and elaborative processing implies an ability to 
engage in higher-order cognitive processing. In order to support these 
processes, instructors should design activities that engage the learner in pro- 
cessing and synthesizing different types of information, and making judg- 
ments based upon that information. These four factors, when applied to a 
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Table 3.2 Learning Preferences of Hispanic and 
Native American Learners 





Motivational 

Level 


Task 

Engagement 

Level 


Cognitive 

Strategies 

Level 


Hispanics 


Feedback: the degree 


Fact Retention: 


Active Expermentaiion 




to which students find 


Propensity to retain 


Action-based 




evaluative 


detailed, factual 


approach to learning 




mechanisms helpful 


information 


Judgment over 




Participation over 


Elaborative Processing: 


Perception: 




Avoidance: the desire 


Strategies used to 


Preference for using 




to participate in 


encode new 


a judgmental 




classroom activities 


information, such as 


(thinking or feeling) 




Collaborative over 


relating to old 


rather than a 




Competitive: 


information, use of 


perceptive (sensing 




Preference to share 
ideas and work in 
groups over a desire 
to perform better than 
others and compete 
for grades 

Concrete over Abstract: 
Preference for 
tangible, specific, 
practical tasks over 
theories, hypotheses, 
and general principles 


visual imagery, and 
practical application 
Attitude: Level of 
interest in learning 
Reflective: Cognitive 
tempo that involves 
thinking before 
acting 


or intuitive) process 


Native 


Dependent: Preference 


Fact Retention 


Cotjcrete Experience 


Americans 


for teacher-directed 


Elaborative Processing 


and Abstract 




structure and support 


Attitude 


Conceptualization 




Feedback 

Collaborative over 
Competitive 
Concrete over Abstract 


Reflective 


were equally 
preferred 

Sensing and Thinking 
were equally 
preferred 



classroom environment, suggest the need to engage minority students in 
activities that allow them to examine new information and subject matter 
(facts to be retained), make sense of it, and verify its validity and relation- 
ship to their personal experiences and prior knowledge. Again, group work 
lends itself to accommodating these factors and also encourages the groups' 
tendency to be reflective. Within a small group, students can reflect and 
think before they express their ideas, thus helping them to practice an 
important skill in an environment that may be more comfortable than a 
large classroom. Whether group work is used or not, the groups’ reflective 
thinking should be considered by the teacher. Being reflective means that 
students from these two groups may not be vocal in the classroom, or they 
may not respond immediately when questioned. The teacher should not 
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interpret this as a sign of lack of interest or knowledge, but should recog- 
nize that thinking before speaking is a “cultural tool” that requires process- 
ing time. This may require the rethinking of giving participation points that 
are based solely upon verbal response and discussion in the classroom. 

At the cognitive strategy level, the groups differed. Hispanic students 
showed a preference for active experimentation and judgment over percep- 
tion, and Native American students showed an equal preference for concrete 
experiences and abstract conceptualization and thinking. 

Activities that would accommodate these preferences require a variety 
of teaching strategies that focus on the concrete application of abstract con- 
cepts with some measure of hands-on experimentation and application of 
information. The instructor should use a variety of alternative strategies that 
reach the same teaching objective and give students the option of selecting 
those activities that best meet their preferred learning style and make the 
most cultural sense to them. These strategies may include lectures, role- 
plays, discussion, problem-based scenarios, reactor panels, and job-related 
projects. 

It is important to keep in mind that not all Hispanic and Native Amer- 
ican students can be stereotyped as having these learning preferences, as 
these components were affected by ethnicity, gender, age, and degree of 
bilingualism. However, they may be useful as a guide in designing instruc- 
tional strategies for these groups. 

Effect on Retention 

The elements of the learning community, namely, “shared knowing” and 
“shared knowledge,” that Tinto (1997) proposes appear to fit very closely 
with the elements that create an inclusive learning environment that may 
be a good fit with the learning preferences of minority students. As seen in 
the profiles of Hispanic and Native American learners, both groups have 
high preferences for participation in active, concrete learning experiences 
and would probably thrive in an environment where knowledge is applied 
to real-life situations. They also prefer cooperative situations in which peers 
help one another learn and can use their culturally learned and respected 
“tool” of ensuring group over individual success. Both groups also displayed 
a high propensity for elaborative processing. Participation in linked courses 
or freshman interest groups would allow them to use this skill in making 
connections between new and prior knowledge and from one course to 
another; Seminar-type learning that focuses on problem solving would also 
allow for opportunities to express ideas in a supportive environment. 

Conclusion 

The number of minority students is increasing across campuses in America; 
however, their level of educational attainment is lagging behind that of 
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white students. Minority students are coming to colleges but are not com- 
pleting degree programs at rates that give them broad access to higher- 
paying employment and economic status. Instructors who structure their 
classrooms to consider minority students' “cultural tools” (preferred learn- 
ing strategies and styles) will allow them to become socially and academi- 
cally integrated and enable them to make sense of what is happening in the 
classroom in terms of their own culture and real-life situations. 

As college classrooms become more diverse, the challenge for teachers 
at two- and four-year institutions is to recognize and affirm the cultural 
diversity of their students and to design environments within the classroom 
that provide the opportunity for them to excel in the ways in which they 
prefer to learn. Providing a variety of instructional activities through the use 
of a wide array of instructional technologies will create environments that 
encourage active participation, deeper learning, and higher retention for 
minority students. 
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J Minority students often face greater challenges than their 
• white peers in becoming integrated into the college envi- 

ronment. Recent research suggests that participation in a 
.student success course could be especially beneficial for 
minority students who attend predominantly white com- 
munity colleges. This chapter presents a model for design- 
I ing and implementing a community college student 

success course. 

Using Success Courses for Promoting 
Persistence and Completion 

Martina Stovall 

Students’ diverse backgrounds, varying levels of commitment to earning a 
j college degree, and numerous pressures from the external environment all 

influence their persistence in college. Regardless of the individual back- 
j ground characteristics, however, it is the students’ daily interactions in the 

, campus environment that have the greatest impact on their decision to stay 

j in or leave college. The interactions believed to be the most critical in deter- 

I mining student persistence are those that occur within the first six months 

; or first year of college (Tinto, 1994, 1996). 

j As new community college students begin to interact with others on 

j campus, they develop a perception of how well they fit within the academic 

and social communities of the college. Students who perceive that they 
I share common interests and academic abilities with other students and with 

faculty members feel a sense of integration in the college environment. The 
I greater the sense of integration felt by students, the greater the likelihood 

that they will persist at the college until graduation. Students who fail to 
j become integrated during the first year are more likely to leave college prior 

I to graduation (Astin, 1984; Bean and Metzner, 1985; Tinto, 1975, 1993, 

i 1996). 

j The wide diversity of community college students, with respect to high 

school experience, academic ability, social background, age, and career aspi- 
ration, makes integration more challenging (Astin, 1993). Many new com- 
munity college students are not academically prepared for college-level 
courses and lack the necessary study strategies (Roueche and Roueche, 
1993). Approximately 40 percent of the first-time freshmen enroll in at least 
one remedial course (American Association of Community Colleges, 1997). 
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More than half of the students are the first in their family to attend college 
and are therefore often unfamiliar with the concepts and requirements of 
college (Gardner, 1996; London, 1996; Rendon, 1996). These students arc 
more likely to be unsure about their educational goals and to rely on col- 
lege personnel for help in planning their futures (Martens, Lara, Cordova, 
and Harris, 1993; Richardson and Elliott, 1994). Minority students often 
face greater challenges than their white peers in becoming integrated into 
the college environment. Many minority students not only enter college 
with characteristics (hat may hinder their academic success but also expe- 
rience greater levels of social isolation and personal dissatisfaction than their 
white peers (McNairy, 1996; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991). 

Recognizing the challenges that many of their new students face, com- 
munity colleges have implemented a variety of interventions aimed at facil- 
itating students’ integration into the college environment and improving 
their performance and persistence (Beal and Pascarella, 1982; Tinto, 1998). 
One specific intervention is the student success course, also referred to as 
the freshman seminar or extended orientation course (Barefoot and Fidler, 
1996). Offering first-semester student success courses at community col- 
leges is congruent with suggestions by Tinto (1990) and Pascarella and 
Terenzini (1991) that orientation activities should span the initial transition 
period of the first semester and help address students’ needs as they arise. 

Despite institutional variation in content and delivery, student success 
courses are generally offered with the overall goals of helping students iden- 
tify campus resources, establish relationships with other students and with 
faculty members, and assess and improve their academic and life manage- 
ment skills (Barefoot and Fidler, 1996; Barefoot and Gardner, 1993). 
Numerous studies have shown positive relationships between participation 
in a student success course and academic performance and persistence 
(Barefoot and Gardner, 1993; Belcher, Ingold, and Lombard, 1987; Cuseo, 
1991; Cuseo and Barefoot, 1996; Donnangelo and SantaRita, 1982; Glass 
and Garrett, 1995; Grunder and Hellmich, 1996; Smacchi, 1991; Walls, 
1996). 

One recent study (Stovall, 1999) suggests that participation in a stu- 
dent success course could be especially beneficial for minority students 
who attend predominantly white community colleges. The study was con- 
ducted at a Midwestern public rural community college with an annual 
enrollment of approximately five thousand students. Consistent with sur- 
rounding communities, there are few minorities in the college student 
body; approximately 97 percent of the students are classified as white, non- 
Hispanic. The study sample included 2,280 students who were divided into 
two groups based on first-term participation (n - 97) or nonparticipation 
(n = 2183) in a student success course. Consistent with the overall college 
student body, 3 percent of the nonparticipants were identified as minority. 
However, more than 15 percent of the participant group were identified as 
minority. The minority categories represented included African American, 
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Hispanic American, Indian American, Asian American, and a general cate- 
gory of other ethnic minority. 

Overall, the study confirmed the existence of a positive relationship 
between participation in a student success course and academic perfor- 
mance, persistence, and graduation. When compared with nonparticipants, 
success course participants earned higher first-term grade point averages, 
completed greater percentages of their first-term credit hours, had greater 
odds of persisting to the second semester, second year, and third year, and 
had greater odds of graduating from the community college by the end of ^ 
the three-year period following their initial enrollment. The researcher con- 
cluded that by aiding students’ early integration into the college environ- 
ment, enrollment in a success course had a positive impact on both their 
short-term and long-term academic performance and persistence. 

Further examination revealed that enrollment in the course may have 
had a greater impact on the early success of minority students than on white 
students. When comparing the first-semester performance of the white suc- 
cess course participants with the white nonparticipants, participation in the 
course was associated with a .401 increase in first-term grade point average, 
((1929) = 3.525, p = .000. When comparing the first-semester performance 
of the minority success course participants with the minority nonpariici- 
pants, participation in the course was associated with a .872 increase in first- 
term grade point average, ((56) = 2.428, p = .039. 

The following model for designing and implementing a student success 
course is based on the course taught at the community college where this 
research was conducted. The course described, however, is typical of many 
offered at community colleges around the country today (Barefoot and 
Fidler, 1996). 

Many issues must be considered in designing and implementing a stu- 
dent .success cour.se, including defining the goals of the cour.se, determin- 
ing the organization and delivery methods, developing the course content, 
gaining support on campus, recruiting and training instructors, recruiting 
students to enroll, and assessing the outcomes of the course (Jewler, 1989). 

Goals of the Course 

By helping first-semester students acquire the information, skills, attitudes, 
and behaviors needed for college success, the student success course facil- 
itates their integration into both the academic and social communities of 
the college. Because many community college students have previously 
experienced limited academic success, one important goal of the student 
success course is to help them develop positive attitudes about learning and 
confidence in their abilities. 

The student success course seeks to accommodate the needs and con- 
cerns of students of all ages with diverse educational backgrounds. The stu- 
dent success course provides a safe place for students to ask questions and 
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discuss fears so that they can become secure in their new environment. The 
course introduces students to institutional resources and cocurricular 
opportunities. Ultimately, for both the students and the college, the student 
success course results in students’ improved academic performance and 
increased retention. 

Organization and Delivery 

Decisions regarding the organization and delivery of the student success 
course provide a foundation on which to build course content. Three deei- 
sions regarding course organization and delivery are important; (1) deter- 
mining the amount of credit to be awarded for the course, (2) determining 
class size, and (.3) ensuring student contact with faculty members outside 
the classroom. 

Awarding credit. Awarding graduation credit for a student success 
course validates the importance of the knowledge gained in the course. The 
course’s reputation is often associated with the amount of credit awarded 
and the type of grading system used. In a 1994 national survey (Barefoot 
and Fidler, 1996), 84.1 percent of the responding community colleges 
reported that they award graduation credit for their student success courses. 
The majority of them (52.6 percent) award one hour of credit, 19.9 percent 
award two hours of credit, and 27.6 percent award three or more hours of 
credit. Most community colleges (83.8 percent) assign a letter grade for the 
course (Barefoot and Fidler, 1996). The student success course described in 
this chapter is a two-credit graded course that counts for elective credit 
toward graduation. As a two-credit-hour course, the course allows adequate 
time for ongoing, consistent contact throughout the entire first semester. 

Class size and student interaction. Insufficient interaction with other stu- 
dents and with faculty members in college may lead to students’ feelings of 
isolation (Tinto, 1996). Students may feel that they do not fit in at the col- 
lege because they perceive a lack of support from other students and from 
faculty members. As mentioned previously, these feelings of isolation may 
lead to student withdrawal. Success course class sizes no larger than twenty- 
five students tend to promote interaction among the students and between 
the students and the course instructor. Class activities should involve group 
discussions and projects that are designed to assist students in establishing 
a supportive peer group. Through these group activities, students are also 
guided in becoming active participants in the learning process. 

Faculty contact. Informal contact with faculty members outside the class- 
room can have a positive impact on students’ feelings of support by the eol- 
lege (Astin, 1993; Tinto, 1994). The quality of these interactions with faculty 
members is more important than the quantity. Faculty-student interactions 
that focus on academic and career-related matters are believed to contribute 
most to students’ persistence in college (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991). All 
students enrolled in the student success course described in this chapter are 
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required lo meet individually with their success course instructor at least 
once early in the semester. The meetings are informal and students are 
encouraged to present questions or concerns about any aspect of college. The 
meetings generally focus on the students’ academic and career plans. 
Although only one meeting is required, students are encouraged to meet with 
the course instructor throughout the semester. Often, s’tudent success course 
instructors informally .serve as mentors to the course participants long after 
the students’ first semesters. 

Cour.se Content 

Similar to the overall design of student success courses described by Cusco 
and Barefoot (1996), the student success course described in this chapter 
involves four major content areas: (1) introduction to college resources, (2) 
making the transition to college, (3) career development, and (4) life man- 
agement. 

Introduction lo college resources. The introduction to college re.sources 
is designed to help students locate and effectively use college resources. Stu- 
dents have the opportunity to learn important college policies and related 
dates. Class activities include an introduction to college publications and 
academic policies; a library tour; instruction in establishing an e-mail 
account; guest lectures on such college services as financial aid, career plan- 
ning, and job placement; tutoring; academic advisement and registration; 
and student activities. 

Making the transition to college. The content addressing the transition 
to college is designed to guide students in evaluating and improving their 
learning skills. Students explore their own learning stages and styles. 
They learn how memory works and the importance of organizing infor- 
mation and storing it according to how each one of us learns. Students 
learn skills to improve their abilities to focus and concentrate. They then 
apply this knowledge to learning in college — how to read college text- 
books, how to take lecture notes, and how to study for tests. The content 
includes ongoing discussions regarding the differences between the aca- 
demic and social demands of high school and college. Students also dis- 
cuss how they can use the skills they are developing in college in their 
lives outside of college and in their careers after college graduation. 

Career development. The course content on career development helps 
students develop career goals and identify arid use resources available to 
as.sist with educational and career planning. Students learn to use a variety 
of instruments to evaluate their abilities, aptitudes, personalities, and inter- 
ests, and then they relate these to the requirements of specific careers and 
college majors. Students develop a personal educational/carcer plan that 
includes research on at least one specific career and identification of an edu- 
cational program that could lead to that career. Students use this informa- 
tion for planning course enrollment in future semesters at the college. 
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Life management. The life management content of the student success 
course includes development of time management, stress management, 
decision making, and relationship skills. Topics in this area are designed to 
help students develop strategies to effectively handle pressures in college 
and in life outside of college. They explore how much time they need to 
devote to attending classes and studying and how to better plan their course 
cr .'ollment according to the time that they have available. This area of the 
course also seeks to help students improve communication in relationships 
and better understand and appreciate the similarities and differences among 
individuals. 

All four major content areas are integrated throughout the course. By 
recognizing and discussing the evolution of a college semester and the com- 
mon stages of college adjustment as they occur throughout the semester, 
students share common experiences and gain support from each other. For 
example, the career-planning segment of the course is completed near the 
registration period for courses in the second semester and is followed by 
information on academic advisement and registration. The student success 
course instructor helps ensure that the students have the resources and sup- 
port needed for registration. 

Gaining Support on Campus 

Community college student success courses commonly originate and are 
organized through the student affairs division; however, as more depart- 
ments become involved in the design and implementation of student suc- 
cess courses, the support for the courses will increase (Cuseo and Barefoot, 
1996). Ongoing, campuswide collaboration involving administration, the 
faculty, and student affairs is essential in both the design and implementa- 
tion of the course. 

Sharing the results of research describing the benefits of student suc- 
cess courses can foster campus support. This can be especially helpful if the 
research can be related to current concerns on campus, such as student 
retention. It is helpful to stress not only how student success courses can 
benefit students but also how they can benefit the institution. Classroom 
instructors benefit when students come to class better prepared for college- 
level work. The entire institution benefits when students are successful and 
retention is improved. 

Recruiting and Training Instructors 

Ideally, community college student success courses are taught by a combi- 
nation of instructors, student affairs professionals, and administrators. It is 
recommended that those who teach the course be full-time college staff 
members so that they are available on campus when student concerns arise 
throughout the first semester. It is critical that success course instructors 
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possess the needed expertise, credentials, and dedication to teach the 
course. Only those instructors who want to teach a student success course 
should do so, and they should be provided adequate time for course prepa- 
ration and individual contact with students. The content and process of the 
success course will demand provision of frequent and thorough instructor 
guidance and feedback. 

Approximately 70 percent of the community colleges that offer student 
success courses offer some type of instructor training (Barefoot and Fidler, 
1996). At the community college described in this chapter, all instructors 
are required to participate in training prior to teaching the course for the 
first time. The initial training, led by the more experienced success course 
instructors on campus, not only develops instructor understanding of the 
goals, content, and processes of the course but also allows instructors to 
interact and develop relationships with one another. Having the more expe- 
rienced success course instructors share their best practices and learning 
experiences is invaluable for new instructors. 

All of the student success course instructors participate in ongoing pro- 
fessional development opportunities that emphasize developing classroom 
activities and techniques that promote student involvement and learning. 
The ongoing training is also used to maintain the instructors’ current aware- 
ness of campus activities and events. 

Recruiting Students to Enroll 

According to the 1994 national survey previously mentioned (Barefoot 
and Fidler, 1996), 26.8 percent of the community colleges that offer a 
student success course require it for all new students. An additional 37.3 
percent require it for some students (Barefoot and Fidler, 1996). In order 
to provide an opportunity for all community college students to benefit 
from enrollment in a success course, community college administrators 
should ensure that an adequate number of sections of the course are 
offered at times convenient to students. 

Community college students should be advised of the potential bene- 
fits of participation in a success course. These potential benefits should be 
discussed during orientation activities prior to student registration for the 
first term, and all new students should be encouraged to enroll. Enrollment 
should be highly recommended, if not required, for community college stu- 
dents who are assessed as lacking college-level academic skills. Awarding 
graduation credit for the course will reduce student resistance and will val- 
idate the importance of the course. 

High school counselors and community college advisors, counselors, 
and instructors should be well informed of the positive impact of partici- 
pation in a success course on student performance, persistence, and grad- 
uation. Advisors and counselors can use the information to encourage 
students to enroll in a success course during their first term in college. 
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College instructors can use the information to refer students who are expe 
I riencing difficulties during the first semester to a success course. 

Community colleges can encourage enrollment in student success 
I courses by integrating the courses into the first-semester core curriculum 

f of academic programs that have a high rate of student departure prior to 

graduation. The program faculty members teaching the course could relate 
I the academic study skills component of the success course to the content 

■j of other required first-semester courses. 

Assessing Outcomes 

j Continuous assessment of the outcomes of participation in a student 

; success course should be conducted at each college to make certain that 

j the course is achieving the desired outcomes for that particular college. 

^ Needed course revisions and improvements can then be determined 

i according to the assessment results. As the needs of community college 

students continue to change, so too will the needs of student success 
, course participants. It is imperative that community colleges continu- 

,| ously monitor and adjust the content and delivery of their student suc- 

i cess courses to meet the needs of their students. The outcomes of 

student success courses most frequently measured at community col- 
I leges are student satisfaction with course and instructor, use of campus 

services, and student satisfaction with the institution (Barefoot and 
I Gardner, 1993). 

i 

Conclusion 

i Tinto (1994) suggested that the first six months of college are the most crit- 

ical in determining whether or not a student will become integrated into the 
j academic and social communities of a college. Minority students who attend 

i predominantly white colleges face greater challenges in becoming integrated 

I than their white peers. Enrollment in a student success course can help 

; these students become integrated during that first six months. Research has 

I shown that enrollment in a student success course is associated with higher 

; first-term grade point averages, higher first-term credit hour completion, 

' greater odds of continuing enrollment until the second term, second year, 

j or third year of college and greater odds of graduating. Providing student 

i success courses indicates to students the college’s willingness to make stu- 

dent success a priority. 

Effective development of a community college student success course 
demands campuswide efforts and involves many consideratiors. This chap- 
. tor provides one model that can be used to guide that process. For more 

information on establishing a student success cour.se, sec Gardner ( 1 989). 
Barefoot and Gardner (1993), and Kenny (1996). 

I r n 

\J i 
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Increasing retention and success for minority students 
through mentoring is the focus of this chapter. A model for 
afotmal mentoring program, AMIGOS™, is discussed 
with details for implementation. 



Increasing Retention and Success 
Through Mentoring 

Linda K. Stromei 



Whether driven by the American ideal of justice or by legal mandates, the 
community college, with its open-door policy, is most likely to interact with 
(and hence be responsible for) the student at risk. To help ensure the suc- 
cess of these graduates, community colleges must offer training that is job- 
specific as well as guidance to assist graduates in their transition from 
school to work. Mentoring programs are increasingly being used to provide 
this help. Mentoring programs at community colleges are also well suited 
to increasing the retention of those students who are typically at risk, the 
minority students. 

Traditionally, mentoring in academic settings has focused on learning 
rather than career development or psychosocial needs (Ensher, 1997; 
Stromei, 1998). By focusing on work-based learning, community colleges 
can move away from the educational paradigm of knowledge acquisition, 
which often ignores knowledge application. Hoerner and Wehrley (1995) 
define work-based learning as “the knowledge/learning imparted to every 
student from the beginning of schooling which maintains a theme or focus 
that people w'ork to live and that there is a positive connectedness between 
the schooling process and living productive lives” (p. xiii). 

Hoerner and Wehrley (1995) found that America has the worst school- 
to-work transition of any industrialized nation in the world. Mentoring that 
combines learning and doing can help students to better make the transi- 
tion from school to work. Providing students with a mentor at both school 
and work increases the likelihood of success at both locations and can con- 
tribute to a smooth transition to the postsecondary environment and even- 
tually to the workplace. 
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Most of the Fortune 500 companies report some type of formal men- 
toring program, recognizing the value of mentoring for the growth and suc- 
cess of employees. Companies are discovering that few mentoring 
relationships develop spontaneously and are implementing formal programs 
to nurture all their promising employees. Many companies are using men- 
toring programs to promote ethnic and gender diversity. Sheehy (1977) and 
Kanter (1977) reported on the importance of mentors for women. “Almost 
without exception, the women I studied who did gain recognition in their 
careers were at some point nurtured by a mentor” (Sheehy, 1977). Kanter 
reported that women who failed were without a support system or mentors 
to provide sponsorship. 

A mentor can provide not only job-specific knowledge and training but 
also valuable insight into an organization’s environment and culture, as well 
as psychosocial support for the student. 

Mentoring Minority Students 
in the Community College 

Mentoring can take several forms in the community college. Students can 
participate in internships, cooperative education, and apprenticeships. 
These programs are a part of all community college curricula. However, a 
mentoring component is not always inherent in these programs. Often it is 
left up to the individual student or his or her supervisor to develop a men- 
toring relationship. A more effective form, particularly for the minority stu- 
dent, is a formal, facilitated mentoring program. 

The community college needs to take a proactive role to ensure that 
these programs include a mentoring component. Research has shown 
that community colleges are recognizing this need and are strengthen- 
ing the mentoring role in their school-to-work programs (Price, Graham, 
and Hobbs, 1997). Price, Graham, and Hobbs discuss the need for spe- 
cific programs at community colleges to train both the school and the 
work-based mentors. Too often, the school assumes that the organiza- 
tion will take care of that aspect, while the organization assumes that it 
is the school’s role to provide everything. 

With blacks, Hispanics, and Native Americans continuing to be under- 
represented in higher education and the professions, it behooves community 
colleges to improve the retention opportunities for these underrepresented 
groups. Institutions can help eliminate barriers to retention by addressing 
the issues surrounding academic preparedness of minority students, explor- 
ing the extent of financial assistance to those students desiring an education, 
and fostering a positive educational climate. A formal mentoring program 
specifically designed for these students is one way to foster a positive edu- 
cational climate. 

In their 1997 study, Reichert and Absher compiled the opinions of a 
variety of scholars in defining salient issues affecting minority students. 
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Their list includes inadequate academic preparation, substandard educa- 
tional resources, mismatched social and academic expectations, lack of 
encouragement, psychological intimidation, unstable familial and financial 
circumstances, inadequate peer support, lack of role modeling and mentor- 
ing, and so on. The researchers listed a mentoring program among the many 
strategies for improving the retention of these minority students. 

Beatty-Guenter (1994) proposes a typology of retention strategies for 
minority at-risk students. This typology clarifies the commonalities in var- 
ious retention strategies and thus provides a framework for research and 
practice. The four types of retention strategies are (1) sorting students into 
homogeneous subgroups, (2) supporting students in dealing with life’s prob- 
lems or responsibilities, (3) connecting students with one another and with 
the institution, and (4) transforming students and the community college. 

The supporting strategies Beatty-Guenter (1994) identifies are things 
that help to ease students’ problems with aspects of everyday life. They 
include but are not limited to assistance in dealing with finances, home and 
family, transportation, on-campus day care, financial aid, parking and trans- 
portation, campus security arrangements, and college health and wellness 
programs. Attrition studies have shown that students at community colleges 
most often drop out because of the pressures of meeting the challenges of 
everyday life. A trained mentor is well equipped to assist a student with 
these everyday problems. 

The connecting strategy is designed to promote bonding between the 
student and the institution. This attachment often promotes a sense of com- 
munity that in turn motivates the student to remain enrolled at the college. 
Well-designed school-based mentoring programs provide the social and aca- 
demic integration and involvement that are critical to ensuring the reten- 
tion and academic achievement of students at risk. The inability of most 
minority community college students to participate in traditional college 
activities places them at risk. Connecting with a mentor on a psychosocial 
level provides support and encouragement to bridge this participation gap. 

Mentoring programs are also a successful strategy for connecting the 
student with college representatives, other students, and community mem- 
bers. A major element in a retention program for black, Hispanic, Native 
American, and Asian students at Prince George’s Community College is indi- 
vidual support provided by mentors. The mentors are drawn from the col- 
lege’s full-time and part-time faculty, staff, and administrators. The matching 
and mentor training focuses on developing positive relationships with minor- 
ity Students. Workshop training has also emphasized fostering supportive 
classroom environments, as well as appropriate support-service referrals, for 
minority students (James, 1991). 

In his 1991 study, James evaluated the program’s impact on minorities and 
examined differences in retention between two groups of black students — 
those who participated in the mentoring program and those who did not. He 
also evaluated the differences in retention between members of the black 
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participant group and white students at the college who did not participate 
in the program. The findings indicate that 66 percent of the black stu- 
dents in the participant group successfully completed 100 percent of their 
credit courses — a percentage equal to that of the first-time, degree- 
seeking white comparison group. In the black nonparticipant group, 51 
percent of the students completed 100 percent of their credit courses. 
Eighty percent of the participant group returned to the college in the 
spring semester. In contrast, 73 percent of the black nonparticipant group 
and 83 percent of the white comparison returned. 

Northeast Illinois University (NEIU), which boasts a minority popula- 
tion of 54 percent, has a minority student mentoring program known as 
“Partners for Success.” The goals of this program are to guide students in 
learning the ropes at NEIU, develop a plan for both their academic and 
career success, and enrich their personal growth through contact with a 
mentor. Research conducted over the past five years indicates that there is 
a measurable positive correlation between the students’ participation in the 
mentoring program and their persistence in their degree program — that is, 
student retention (Kelly and Llacuna, 2000). 

Mentoring programs that acknowledge the academic and vocational 
aspects of the community college experience have proven effective in 
improving minority students’ academic performance and retention rates. A 
model that incorporates successful elements of mentoring programs of the 
past can be applied in community college settings to address the unique 
needs of minority students. 

The Importance of Tacit Knowledge 

The key benefit of mentoring programs is to provide the opportunity to 
transfer critical knowledge to the next generation of workers. Organizations 
today face a knowledge drain with the impending retirement of many baby 
boomers within the next five to seven years. Much of the knowledge these 
workers possess is tacit knowledge, which cannot can be learned from a 
book, or even at school. And the students who gain this tacit knowledge will 
have an advantage in the workplace of tomorrow. Mentoring is the method 
used to transfer this tacit knowledge, and because minorities do not partic- 
ipate in mentoring programs as often as nonminorities, they are at a disad- 
vantage to fill these jobs. 

Engstrom (forthcoming) has described tacit knowledge as indefinable, 
indeterminate, strictly personal, and related to human knowledge; at the 
same time, it involves more than we can articulate. “A person performing a 
somersault serves as a good illustration of tacit knowledge. Thinking hard 
about every movement before the Jump, the person will most likely fail. Nei- 
ther if the somersault is successful will the person be able to explain in 
detail how it was performed. The trick is to internalize the movement so 
that the body docs it automatically, It is then possible to say that the athlete 
has a tacit knowledge about how to perform the somersault.” 
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Nonaka and Takeuchi (1995) identify the points belonging to the tacit 
dimension of knowledge as follows: 

•Not easily visible and expressible 

• Highly personal 

• Deeply rooted in the actions, experiences, ideas, values, and emotions of 
a person 

• Hard to formalize 

• Difficult to communicate and share with others 

• Subjective insights, intuitions, and hunches 

They further divide tacit knowledge into two dimensions — technical 
and cognitive. The technical dimension consists of skills, crafts, and exper- 
tise otherwise known as “know-how.” Mental processes and intellect make 
up the cognitive dimension. Furthermore, it can be seen as a person’s “image 
of reality and vision for the future.” 

Finally, tacit knowledge can be hard to pinpoint, and it mainly involves 
the capacity of the human brain. It can be thought of as the knowledge of 
one’s experiences. 

The process of socialization relies on experience in knowledge acqui- 
sition. This experience creates tacit knowledge, which can take the form of 
mental models or technical skills. Language as a communication tool is not 
necessary in the process of socialization. Tacit knowledge can be trans- 
formed via observation, imitation, and practice. A student paired with an 
older, more experienced student would gain the tacit knowledge of the older 
student — skills that would improve the retention of the younger student. 

A mentor can serve two functions for a protege: career-related and psy- 
chosocial. The career-related function includes providing sponsorship, 
exposure, visibility, coaching, protection, and challenging assignments that 
directly relate to the career development of the protege. The psychosocial 
function includes providing role modeling, acceptance, confirmation, coun- 
seling, and friendship — socialization ariivities that influence the protege’s 
self-image (Chao, Walz, and Gardner, 1992). 

Tacit knowledge is transferred from mentor to protege, which can be 
done in several ways. The experience needs to come alive for the protege 
via oral stories, written documents such as letters and e-mails, videos, and 
observation. The AMIGOS™ formal mentoring program provides opportu- 
nities for mentors to be trained in the transfer of knowledge via several 
methods and for the proteges to be trained in proactive techniques designed 
to improve the mentoring relationship. 

The AMIGOS'* ’^ Formal Mentoring Model 

Conceptualized as a result of numerous years of research on mentoring pro- 
grams nationwide, the AMIGOS’’''^' model (Stromei, 1998) is currently being 
used in numerous organizations nationwide. One implementation is with 
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an intern program at Sanclia National Laboratories in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Developed in conjunction with Sandias knowledge management 
program, the intern program pairs a young scientist or engineer with an 
older, more experienced professional for a two-year program of intense 
study and application. Minorities and women are well represented in the 
intern group. 

AMIGOS'*''^’ is an acronym for Arranged Mentor for Instructional Guid- 
ance and Organizational (or Other) Support. It is a model for a formal men- 
toring program in an organization or educational setting. The model focuses 
on both the mentor and the protege, together interacting with the four cen- 
ters of the model; 

1. The IDEA (Individual Diagnosis, Evaluation, and Assessment) centci: 
A profile of the mentor and protege is prepared to assist the program facil- 
itator with matching. Assessment instruments are used to identify person- 
ality type and other characteristics of the pairs. Studies indicate greater 
student success with a teacher of similar personality type. An assessment of 
the student’s skills is used to match the student with a mentor who can pro- 
vide the needed skills. Interviews with previous mentoring pairs indicate 
that those pairs with the greatest satisfaction and highest skills transfer 
develop a rapport at the beginning of their relationship. One young Asian 
protege reports, “My mentor and I connected on our first meeting, and 
every time we met we would discover more things we had in common. 1 
don’t think I would have been willing to share my problems with him if I 
didn’t feel that connection and trust” (Slromei, 1998). 

2. The TIPS (Training Instruction Practical Tips) centci: 

3. The COPE (Center for Organizational Problem Enlightenment). A 
problem-based activity pairs the mentor and protege together in the COPE. 
In an organization, these activities are often based on a current work pro- 
ject. It is during these problem-based activities that the student is able to 
observe, imitate, and practice. The pairs move to the TIPS center, where 
they receive training, suggestions for classes and assignments, and other 
available resources necessary for them to succeed. 

4. The FUN (Friendship, Understanding, and Nurturing) center. To jump- 
start the socialization and rapport that is an essential part of mentoring, the 
pairs meet in a retreat or other social setting, which takes place in the FUN 
center of the model. School-based mentors attend school functions with 
their student proteges while the work-based mentors arrange outside 
lunches and other social activities. A young Hispanic protege expressed his 
pleasure at visiting his mentor’s home for a weekend barbecue. “He has wel- 
comed me into his family. Having this relationship has really made a differ- 
ence for me.” 

The initial length of this model for a formal mentoring program is one 
year, but it is recommended that it be renewed for an additional year. For 
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students, the ideal would be the entire time they are enrolled at the coni' 
munity college, and, ideally, one or both of the mentors could stay with the 
student during the student’s transition to the postsecondary learning envi- 
ronment. The literature reveals that mentoring results are often not seen in 
the first year. Some proteges report feeling that the program is ending just 
when they are really getting to know their mentor. The activities of this 
model — particularly the retreal/social in the beginning and the problem- 
based learning — are designed to shorten the learning or acquaintance curve 
for the pairs and give the relationship a jump start. 

Evaluation is an important component to the program facilitators and 
participants, especially the anecdotal data obtained from the students. 
Although strong quantitative data results are available for the organizational 
implementations of this model (Stromei, 1998, 1999), the intern evaluation 
data are still in the preliminary stages. Anecdotal data at the three-, six-, and 
nine-month reviews are positive and indicate high satisfaction among both 
mentors and proteges. These data are consistent with those of other 
researchers in higher education and indicate that the formal mentoring pro- 
gram has at least some elevating impact on the retention rates of minority 
students. 
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When Middlesex Community College opened two new 
campuses in 1987, the student development staff recog- 
nized the importance of recruiting and retaining a new 
student population of largely Southeast Asian and His- 
panic immigrants. A multifaceted program — which 
included curriculum changes, new student organizations, 
and orientation activities — was developed to create a 
more inclusive campus environment. 



Creating a Campus Climate in Which 
Diversity Is Truly Valued 

Evelyn Clements 



This chapter describes a series of initiatives that Middlesex Community Col- 
lege undertook to create a campus climate in which students truly value dif- 
ferences in others and appreciate cultural diversity. To address a major shift 
in student demographics, the student development staff created a series Of 
initiatives that would change the campus climate and infuse the value of 
cultural diversity throughout the college community. We wanted to create 
programs that could be sustained over a period of time and that would not 
be dependent on limited or transitory budget factors. Our specific objectives 
included expanding student services that support cultural diversity and 
global awareness through personal, professional, curricular, and campus 
development. These objectives were developed at college-wide meetings that 
included administrators and faculty and staff members. Throughout our 
planning, we wanted to emphasize collaboration with other departments 
and areas of the college. 

The program’s seven key initiatives are to (1) change the focus of the 
orientation program to emphasize the importance of valuing diversity. (2) 
develop an easy-access program for English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) 
students, (3) revise a portion of the student activities budget to focus on 
programs that address issues of diversity, (4) develop opportunities for stu- 
dents to experience different cultures by creating international student fel- 
lowships, (5) create an international club on campus, (6) integrate the 
appreciation of cultural differences into the Freshman Seminar curriculum, 
and (7) develop a student improvisational theater troupe. These initiatives 
were implemented using current staff members and reallocating existing 
funds. Additional funds were used to hire part-time faculty members in the 
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easy-access ESL program (Prepare Lo Atlend College) and to provide a mod- 
est stipend for the student actors in the theater troupe. 

Two Campuses, Many Cultures 

The college has gone through tremendous changes in the last ten years, 
which have created serious yet exciting challenges for the student develop- 
ment staff. Middlesex Community College was originally founded in 1970 
in Bedford, Massachusetts, a suburban community twenty miles northwest 
of Boston, and it occupied quarters at a Veterans Administration hospital. 
As the college grew over the years, it expanded to include additional tem- 
poraiy sites in the surrounding Bedford area. 

In 1987, Middlesex opened a campus in Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
the plan for the next five years was that Middlesex would evolve into two 
permanent campuses: one in Bedford and one in Lowell. The opening of 
the Lowell campus occurred when the city of Lowell was experiencing 
intense growth that was creating great stress within the city. There was a 
huge influx of Southeast Asians who settled in Lowell during the 1980s, 
resulting in the largest population of Southeast Asians in the United 
States outside of Long Beach, California. In addition, a substantial num- 
ber of Hispanics were living in Lowell. Youth gangs became a problem in 
the city, and racial tensions wcie high. When the college opened in Low- 
ell, the Lowell public schools were admitting up to 250 new Southeast 
Asian students per week, and the dropout rate for minority students at 
Lowell High School was dramatic. As the Middlesex campus opened in 
Lowell, it was critical for the college lo establish a campus climate that 
encouraged harmony among students of different cultures and back- 
grounds. 

The student population at the Middlesex campus in Lowell grew very 
quickly, from 392 students in 1987 — with 75 Hispanics and 25 Southeast 
Asians — to 2,547 students by 1994 — 25 percent of whom were minorities. 
The largest groups of minority students were Southeast Asians and Hispan- 
ics, but there were substantial numbers of students representing other coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

At about the same time the Lowell campus was opening, the Bedford 
crrnplis, located twelve miles south of Lowell, was fortunate enough lo receive 
funding for a new permanent campus, which opened in 1992. Students at the 
Bedford campus were primarily from surrounding suburban towns northwest 
of Boston. They were generally first-generation college students, and only 
about 9 percent were minorities. The vast majority of students in Bedford had 
limited experience with other cultures, and according to faculty and staff 
member^, many of these students were not tolerant of those who were differ- 
ent from them. By 1993, both campuses had an equal number of students that 
totaled approximately seven thousand. 
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The Challenge 

The challenge for the college and for the student development staff during 
this period of change was enormous. How could we set a tone that created 
racial harmony and encouraged students from different cultures to appreci- 
ate one another? How could we ensure that both campuses would be viewed 
equally so that one was not considered a “minority” campus and the other 
a “majority” campus? How could we encourage tolerance among students 
at the Bedford campus, when they had so little exposure to other races and 
cultures? And how could we be sure that racial and cultural tensions would 
not develop at the Lowell campus, where there was such a mix of students? 
The challenge was compounded by the fact that these were extremely diffi- 
cult fiscal times, with little if any chance of bringing in additional staff mem- 
bers. Although funding was available to build and purchase new campuses, 
there was virtually no funding available to provide new support services. 
We had to design programs with the resources we had. 

There developed early on a consensus of opinion that helped establish 
a foundation for our initiatives in student development. First, we agreed that 
neither campus should be viewed as primary and that whatever initiatives 
we developed should be carried out at both campuses. Every student at Mid- 
dlesex needed to understand and accept the importance of valuing diversity 
regardless of which campus he or she attended. Second, the importance of 
valuing diversity had to be seen as the primary goal, and our initiatives had 
to be visible and continually emphasized. Third, we had to provide oppor- 
tunities for our students to see and experience different cultures. Unless we 
provided those opportunities, many students would never have that chance. 
Fourth, we wanted to provide substantive programs. Offering such activi- 
ties as international festivals that featured foods from different countries 
would not be enough. Finally, members of the student development staff 
had to collaborate with all other members of the college community in 
achieving these goals. It must be added that the president saw this as a very 
high priority, and her leadership encouraged the development of new ini- 
tiatives across all areas of the college. 

A Multifaceted Program 

This program consists of a series of initiatives (introduced at the beginning 
of the chapter) that were created by staff members within student develop- 
ment, often in collaboration with other areas of the college. These seven ini- 
tiaiives were all developed within the last seven years, and we keep them all 
active in our effort to sustain belief in the value of cultural diversity on our 
campus. This program has received ihe Region 1 Exemplary Program Award 
from the National Council on Student Development (an affiliate council of 
the American Association of Community Colleges) and it was honored by 
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a third-place award as an outstanding program in student development at 
the Interassociation Conference (NASPA, NCSD, and ACPA) in Dallas, 
Texas, in 1995. Following is a discussion of each of our seven initiatives: 

1. Jhangc the focus of the orientation program to emphasize ihe impor- 
tance of valuing diversity. We agreed that if valuing diversity was the most 
important value to emphasize to our students, then they needed to hear that 
during their first official day at the college. Our orientation program occurs 
for one day just before classes begin. We have eliminated all opening 
remarks from speakers, with the exception of a brief welcoming message by 
the president. Instead, we invite a faculty member, followed by a student, to 
give a keynote address about what valuing differences means to him or her 
Almost always, the faculty member belongs to a minority group, and often, 
the speeches are deeply moving. Some faculty members speak about their 
own experiences with prejudice; others talk about the impact diversity has 
had in their lives. The students listen intently, and many have commented 
about what an impact those speeches have had on them. We emphasize the 
same theme every year, because our values remain consistent. 

In addition, we know that visual symbols are important in making a 
statement to students about our values, so student government offered to 
purchase flags representing the countries of origin of our students. These 
flags are displayed in the cafeteria at the Bedford and Lowell campuses, and 
each year at the commencement exercises, the flags are carried first as the 
line of march begins. These flags are a source of pride for our students. 

2. Develop an easy-acccss program to reentit students from the community. 
We have found that many people in the Lowell community, particularly 
those with English language problems or those who were new to the coun- 
try, were uncertain about higher education. They were often afraid to begin. 
We developed a six-week beginning and intermediate ESL program (no 
credit) that is free of charge to anyone in the community. The program is 
offered approximately three times per year, and about 150 students partici- 
pate in the program annually. Any given group has students from as many 
as fifteen different countries who vary in age from eighteen to sixty-five. 
With the help of a currently enrolled staff member, these students bond with 
one another, which is evident during the graduation ceremony when each 
member of the class cooks a traditional dish from his or her country of ori- 
gin and invites members of the college community lo participate in enjoy- 
ing the food and traditional dance. 

This program encourages nonnative English speakers from the com- 
munity who might not otherwise think of going to college to give the col- 
lege experience a try at no cost. The support and encouragement they 
receive serves as a catalyst for them to enter the college. The actual cost to 
the college, aside from the time of the staff member who spends a part of 
his or her time supporting these students, involves only the cost of the part- 
time faculty members who teach these sections and are ver)' devoted to the 
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program. The college, in turn, develops a group of students who have 
formed support systems and are ready to begin college, 

3. Revise a portion of the student activities budget to focus on programs that 
address issues of diversity. If we want to emphasize the importance of diver- 
sity, wc had better continue that theme throughout the students’ experience 
at the college. The associate dean of student development, in collaboration 
with the Bedford and Lowell student planning boards for student activities, 
has redirected some activities funds and has developed a series called “The 
One World Series; A Community at Work.” Each semester, a full series of 
programs and activities that address issues of diversity are presented in a 
colorful brochure that is distributed to the faculty, staff, and students. Fac- 
ulty members often work collaboratively with the student life office and sug- 
gest speakers and programs for this series, and many bring their classes to 
the events. The dean of the social science division has been so impressed 
with the series that she has encouraged faculty members in her division to 
ask that students attend the series as a part of their course work. Recent 
speakers have included Marjorie Agosin, speaking on gender and human 
rights in Latin America, and Philip Permutter, speaking on bigotry in Amer- 
ica. Each semester the series includes various types of activities, including 
music, lectures, and other events — all of which emphasize the theme of 
valuing differences. 

4. Develop opportunities for students to experience different cultures by cre- 
ating international student fellowships. We knew that many of our students 
had never been outside the United States; some, in fact, had never even been 
outside Massachusetts. How could our students begin to experience differ- 
ent cultures and customs when most could not afford to travel extensively? 
The student government was strongly in favor of creating opportunities to 
expose students to new cultures, and after some lengthy discussion, they 
enthusiastically agreed to discontinue a major program they had previously 
funded and instead set aside funds that could be used as fellowships for 
international study. These funds became a permanent component of the stu- 
dent activities budget, and as a result, the international fellowship program 
was created. 

The fellowship program consists of three three-credit courses involv- 
ing a series of lectures about the culture, history, and customs of a particu- 
lar countr)' along with a trip to visit that countr)'. Under the fellowships, we 
have sent ten students along with two faculty advisors over the past seven 
years on study opportunities to China, Europe, and most recently Costa 
Rica. All expenses, including travel, food, and lodging, are covered either 
by the fellowship funds or by arrangement with the host country. The stu- 
dents pay for only their passport, visa, incidental expenses, and the cost of 
enrolling in a standard thrcc-crcdit course. 

These fellowship opportunities have virtually changed students’ lives. 
.Some of the students selected have never been on an airplane before. One 
student had lived for a while with her children in a shelter for battered 
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women and had never been beyond the Lowell/Boston area. Some students 
have decided to focus on international relations as a result of participating 
in this program. Two of the students who had participated in one of the first 
fellowships to China have recently graduated from Tufts University with a 
special interest in international relations. Before attending Middlesex, one 
of them had been a full-time chef and the other had run a cleaning service. 

When they are interviewed for the fellowship programs, students are told 
there is an expectation that those selected will give back to the college com- 
munity in some way. Although the choice of what to do is left up to them, we 
give them examples of the ways students have fulfilled this expectation in the 
past. One student, for example set up a display about the Netherlands as part 
of the new student orientation program. Another wrote an article about her 
fellowship for her hometown newspaper. And one gave a presentation to 
allied health classes about Chinese medicine. Even though the contribution 
students make is not a requirement for the grade, we find on the whole that 
participants are enthusiastic and more than willing to contribute to the col- 
lege community in a meaningful way IClements, 1999]. 

Students are exposed to a world that is totally different from the one 
they have known, and they return with a new appreciation for cultural 
diversity. Through their enthusiasm in class presentations and discussions, 
along with pictures that are permanently displayed for each fellowship 
group, they have opened the eyes of all Middlesex students to the value of 
cultural differences. 

5. Create an international club on campus. We wanted to encourage col- 
laboration among various ethnic groups of students, and rather than creat- 
ing a separate club for each ethnic group, the students and staff decided to 
create one overall club, called the International Club, which would repre- 
sent all groups. Club participants include those from many different cul- 
tures and countries, as well as various racial groups. This club plans 
celebrations, musical events, lectures, and countless other activities. 

6. Integrate the appreciation of cultural differences into the Freshman Sem- 
inar curriculum. Freshman Seminar is a one-credit course that is team-taught 
by faculty and student development staff members and is required for all 
entering students enrolled in the liberal arts and sciences and liberal stud- 
ies programs. Approximately twenty-five class sections are offered each fall 
semester and a smaller number are offered in the spring. 

We have revised the Freshman Seminar curriculum to include several 
components that stress the importance of valuing differences. Faculty mem- 
bers who teach in the program can choose from a variety of teaching 
options, including discussion tapes about diversity issues and exercises that 
have been developed by staff members. Faculty and staff members w'ho 
teach Freshman Seminar are trained each year in diversity. In addition, two 
faculty members and two staff members who teach Freshman Seminar arc 
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pari of a larger, intense training program that the college has undertaken 
this year to discuss teaching techniques and to improve the sensitivity of 
faculty members regarding issues of diversity. The faculty training program 
for the college this year was possible because of modest grant funding. 

These four individuals will revise the Freshman Seminar curriculum 
even further to include substantive components on diversity issues. The 
evaluation of these revisions will occur over the next few years. 

7. Develop a student improvisational theater troupe. Under grant funding 
that was allocated for one year to Wellesley College, in collaboration with 
Middlesex and other surrounding colleges, selected Middlesex Community 
College students and faculty members were able to develop a student impro- 
visational theater troupe that focuses on such pertinent student issues as 
valuing differences. The grant funding was originally available for only one 
year, but the troupe has continued for the past several years and appears to 
be more active each year. The program was initially arranged through the 
efforts of the director of health services, but it has continued and grown 
with the collaboration and leadership of a faculty member from the human- 
ities division. When this theater troupe performs, students in the audience 
really listen, and there is a discussion period after each vignette, during 
which those in the audience are engaged and responsive. This troupe has 
received recognition from those beyond the college, and, as time allows, the 
players perform in public schools and agencies in the surrounding area. 

These are the major initiatives that have been developed over the past 
few years in an effort to create a positive campus climate in which students 
value differences and appreciate cultural diversity. It is important to empha- 
size, though, that there have been many initiatives across the whole college 
community toward this end. Faculty members have received training in 
Asian and Hispanic cultures, with funding from such organizations as the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. Faculty members have been 
actively revising their curricula to reflect appreciation of other cultures. 
Through the efforts of the dean of economic and community development, 
the college has had many visitors d scholars from China, Russia, South 
Africa, Columbia, and countless other countries. Any large-scale effort to 
change attitudes and create a new campus awareness involves the whole col- 
lege, and this has been the case at Middlesex Community College. 

Impact on Minority Retention 

We were eager to know whether these efforts made a difference in student 
attitudes and whether the minority student retention rate had improved. 
There are several means of assessment that we use in student development, 
ail of which have been created by the student development staff. First, we dis- 
tribute a student needs assessment and a separate faculty assessment of stu- 
dent needs every three years; second, we use forms to evaluate our services 
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in every department; third, the dean of student development meets with a 
faculty focus group, consisting of approximately twenty-five faculty mem- 
bers, as well as a separate student focus group, consisting of thirty students 
who have been nominated by faculty members; finally, the student devel- 
opment staff has created an outcomes assessment that measures twenty-two 
areas of affective growth and has been given to graduates for the last several 
years. The institutional research office provides us with information on 
retention rales. 

We were extremely pleased with the assessment results. In our out- 
comes assessment, graduating students were asked to measure the influence 
the college has had on their affective growth, using a four-point Likert scale. 
One of the statements is, “Becoming aware of people who are different from 
me in their philosophies, cultures, religions or ways of life.” For the 1993 
class, graduates placed that statement within the top six of the twenty-two 
statements that measured the influence the college had had on their growth. 
In 1996, that statement was listed as the fourth-highest response from grad- 
uates. By their response to that statement, more than half the graduates from 
both classes indicated that the college had “very much influenced” (the 
highest level on the Likert scale) their growth in this area. 

Another response that was listed by graduates within the top five state- 
ments that measured the influence the college has had on their affective 
growth was “Improving my ability to listen and understand what others are 
saying.” Again, more than half the graduates (64 percent) indicated that the 
college had “very much” influenced their growth in this area. “Our students 
are clearly more connected with students of other races and cultures, and 
there is a climate on campus of acceptance and affirmation” (Clements, 1999). 

In the students’ needs assessment, which was distributed with 543 
completed surveys that were representative of the student population, we 
asked students a variety of questions about the social climate on campus. 
Students perceived that the racial climate was accepting. Eighty-two percent 
of the students responded positively to the statement “Students of different 
races and cultures can feel comfortable and accepted at Middlesex.” More 
than half (56 percent) said that they had made friends with students from 
different races and cultures while at Middlesex. This was particularly grat- 
ifying to us because we hoped that students would move beyond acknowl- 
edging other races and cultures on campus, and would actually develop 
connections with those who were different from themselves. These student 
connections among difference races and cultures appeared to be happening. 
However, only 41 percent of the students responded positively to the state- 
ment “Students who are gay or lesbian can feel comfortable and accepted at 
Middlesex." Clearly, the acceptance of gays and lesbians on campus is an 
area toward which we need to direct more effort. 

The written responses from students on the outcomes assessment, and 
the statements students have given when they met in focus group meetings 
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with the dean speak to the impact they have fell about valuing differences 
on campus. When students were asked on the outcomes assessment how 
the college has most influenced them, comments have included “I have 
developed a respect for every human being,” “I have learned to take others 
into consideration,” “I have grown mostly in my relations with other ethnic 
people, and I enjoy it,” “I have become a mature, intelligent woman. I expe- 
rience others’ values, beliefs, and validate them without judgment, in con- 
junction with finding myself and my place in this world,” “I have grown in 
being independent and self-supportive. 1 have become more in tune to peo- 
ple’s backgrounds and different ways of life. I also have a lot more respect 
for people of different races,” “1 have found myself to be more open to oth- 
ers’ opinions, ideas. Although 1 have always been active in anti-racism, 1 
found ibat I am more sensitive to this and more receptive to people’s feel- 
ings.” Comments from students in the focus group sessions are similar. 

In terms of minority student retention, the retention rate for entering 
minority students from Fall 1988 to Fall 1989 was 40 percent. The Fall 
1988 minority group retention was 9 points lower than the overall student 
retention rate; the Fall 1993 group was only 5 points behind, so there had 
been some very positive improvement. The retention rate for minority stu- 
dents for Fall 1995 to Fall 1996 was 52 percent, so there has been dramatic 
improvement. And that improvement has remained relatively steady: 
minority students were 6 points behind the overall student retention rate 
from Fall 1997 to Fall 1998. 

Minority student retention is based on myriad factors, and it is difficult 
to know whether the initiatives we have undertaken, which have been cam- 
puswide, have had a significant impact on the retention rate of minorities. 
We can see through the needs assessment, however, that minority students 
have felt accepted on campus, and that other students have made friends 
with students from different races and cultures. Campus climate certainly 
has an impact on the comfort level, and in turn, the retention rate of minor- 
ity students. 

Most of all, we were delighted with the responses our graduates related 
in the outcomes assessments and the student focus groups. Our students are 
connected with students of other races and cultures, and there is a climate 
on campus of acceptance and affirmation. This is exactly what we wanted 
to achieve. Nevertheless, we are aware that this is a constant effort, and we 
will continually strive to create new programs and initiatives that encour- 
age our students to understand and appreciate the importance of valuing 
differences in others. 
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The use oj educational technology not only facilitates 
learning but also provides educational access to students 
at a distance. This chapter outlines issues instructors 
should consider when integrating technology into the 
curriculum. 



Using Technology to Facilitate 
Learning for Minority Students 

Nilda Palma-Rivas 



It is well known that two major influences are currently affecting U.S. soci- 
ety: an increase in the diversity of its population and extremely rapid tech- 
nological developments. These two powerful influences have become 
catalysts for change in educational institutions, driving the implementation 
of new interventions, particularly at community colleges. Implications of 
these two influences are enormous for the instructional design process and 
subsequent transfer of knowledge. Consequently, as these two influences 
constantly evolve, community college instructors face challenges never 
before experienced. 

Student diversity and technology have rarely been treated in conjunc- 
tion with each other in the education literature. Although much has been 
written about these two forces separately, not many writers on education 
have attempted to put them together (Damarin, 1998). Minority student 
issues and technology education have been pursued independently from 
each other (Damarin). “Issues such as how technology fits into a concep- 
tual framework of principles for how people learn or into a broader philos- 
ophy of teaching and learning are seldom raised’’ (Grasha and 
Yangarber- Hicks, 2000, p. 3). Matters of cultural, racial, and ethnic diver- 
sity are almost absent in the educational technology literature (Powell, 
1997a). Also, questions about the sociocultural implications of software are 
neglected (Agalianos and Cope, 1994). Therefore, research is now needed 
to determine the effects of each of these forces on teaching and learning 
processes. 

The purpose of this chapter is to make suggestions in the interest of 
minority student retention through the use of technologies for learning. The 
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first pari of this chapter provides a general background by discussing this 
country’s increasing ethnic diversity and the growth of technological inno- 
vations and their relationship to community colleges, as well as technolog- 
ical barriers and the potential benefits of technology to minority students. 
The second part of this chapter presents suggestions for the effective use ol 
technology with minority students, with a discussion of the importance of 
(1) having culturally sensitive instructors and (2) successfully adapting 
instructional design. Suggestions drawn from learning styles theory and 
pedagogy are incorporated into some instructional design phases, includ- 
ing tips for instructors who work with minority students and technology. 
This chapter concludes with a discussion of some challenges instructors 
may face when trying to adapt technology to enhance minority student 
learning. 

Forces Shaping Education at Community Colleges 

Minority students. Community colleges enroll a more ethnically diverse stu- 
dent body than any other higher education sector. It is not surprising, then, 
that most community college classes include students with different learn- 
ing styles, ways of thinking and communicating, motivational cues, and eth- 
nic and social backgrounds. Several other factors contribute to the increased 
diversity at community colleges. Some community colleges are not only 
undertaking aggressive marketing strategies to attract minority students but 
are also implementing programs to reduce their attrition. It is expected that 
implementation of distance education will bring in even more diverse stu- 
dents as community colleges reach more geographically dispersed students. 
As the community college reaches an even greater variety of minority stu- 
dents, the challenge to provide them with the opportunity to succeed in this 
technological era is even more apparent. 

Having a diversity of students brings challenges and concerns. For 
example, minority students’ level of achievement differs from that of their 
white counterparts, in that black, Latino, and American Indian students 
generally do not perform as well as white students (Weissert, 1999). Minor- 
ity students’ attrition rates are also much higher than those of their white 
counterparts. Although many variables hinder the educational progress of 
minority students, the learning environment in which a student is immersed 
plays a very important role. If the learning environment does not support 
their learning patterns, minority students are forced to make difficult and 
constant adjustments (Guild, 1994). The question for instructors is how to 
use technology to address these challenges and to diminish these concerns. 

Technological developments. Technology is considered one of the major 
causes of increased work productivity (Green and Gilbert, 1995). To con- 
tinue to reap the economic benefits of technology, society expects not only 
computer literate graduates but also graduates with the necessary computer, 
communication, and information knowledge and skills to be able to work 
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effectively. Therefore, it is not surprising that the application of advanced 
technology is becoming not only more apparent but also justified in com- 
munity college environments. For most students, access to information and 
computers has become one of their first priorities. In an effort to incorpo- 
rate computer-based technology, many community colleges are changing 
their curricula and relations with business and industry in the surrounding 
community College authorities are making efforts to make available tech- 
nological resources and programs for instructors and students so that col- 
leges can respond to societal expectations. Commitment to technology is 
exemplified by making policies flexible, partnering with high-technology 
companies, investing in hardware and software, changing organizational 
structures, conducting faculty development, planning strategically, and inte- 
grating technology into curricula. As a result, several community colleges 
are enjoying the reputation of being at the cutting edge of technology. Yet 
the question remains, are these new technologies assisting or hindering 
minority students’ learning processes? 



Technology and Minority Students 

Inequity issues. Emerging technologies are cited as vehicles for overcoming 
inequities. Distance education approaches like interactive television, 
telecommunications networks, teleconferencing, and the Internet are prO 
moted as avenues for improving resources for minority students (Bruder, 
1989). However, despite the promises of emerging technologies, minority 
students continue to be at a disadvantage. For example, research has shown 
that black. Latino, and Native American students are less likely than white 
students to have computer and Internet access in their homes. A study 
reports that nearly 41 percent of white households own a personal com- 
puter, compared with 19.3 percent of black households and 19.4 percent of 
Hispanic households (Roach, 1998). Therefore, minority students are likely 
to be among those who do not have technological experience. Students who 
have access to technology in their homes usually come to the classroom 
with more highly developed skills and a level of understanding that makes 
them less dependent on their instructors Qarneson, 1999). Students in poor 
communities usually do not have such access and therefore depend on get- 
ting computer and Internet access at their educational institutions (Roach, 
1998) or at other public institutions. Consequently, students with little or 
no extracurricular experience with technology generally fall behind in or 
are excluded from activities that require the use of it. 

Potential benefits. A wide range of technologies ean be used to promote 
learning. In this chapter, 1 focus on some of the potential benefits for minor- 
ity students that eomputers and network connections provide. Computers 
are ideal devices to implement principles of interactive learning, to upgrade 
the level of instruction, and to develop students’ abilities for self-learning 
(Hefzallah, 1990). Computers also provide a high degree of user control. 
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Computer software, when incorporated thoughtfully into instruction, has 
the potential to increase the efficiency of the learning experience for minor- 
ity students in several ways. 

First, computer technologies have the potential to change classroom 
power dynamics. Online communication encourages students to contact 
their instructor more often than they would in the traditional classroom 
CChizmar and Williams, 1996). Electronic mail allows students who are hes- 
itant to become involved in class discussion, such as many minority stu- 
dents are, to communicate privately with instructors rather than having to 
speak up in class (Gilbert, 1996). 

Second, computer technologies allow students to participate in simu- 
lated real-life experiences. CD-ROMs and the Internet can offer multimedia 
case simulations that provide students with the possibility of discussing real- 
life examples, while giving them the flexibility to incorporate their own 
viewpoints without any risk. Multimedia case studies can provide peer- 
based collaborative interaction that gives students the opportunity to learn 
from one another through the exchange of opinions. 

Third, computer-based learning gives students more control over their 
own learning (Needham, 1986). By working with content posted on the 
Internet, students can work from anywhere and at their own pace, starting 
the learning process when they are motivated and stopping when they lose 
interest (Needham, 1986). 

Fourth, Internet-based communication applications such as Webboard 
encourage active learning and participation. Webboard is essentially a text- 
based computer conferencing system with multimedia capabilities that can 
be used both synchronously and asynchronously for the exchange of infor- 
mation between instructors, peers, and subject matter experts. Webboard 
versatility allows students to work both individually and in groups, thus 
accommodating several learning styles. 

Finally, some Internet-based technologies can satisfy different learning 
styles by combining different forms of delivery. Technologies such as 
RealPlayer allow the transmission of text, graphics, photographs, slides, and 
motion videos and audio. This significantly expands curricula. More sophis- 
ticated programs such as expert systems encourage students to develop crit- 
ical thinking and problem-solving skills (Furger, 1999). 

Suggestions for the Effective Use of Technology 
with Minority Students 

Culturally sensitive instructors. The first requirement for effective use of 
technology with minority students is to have culturally sensitive instruc- 
tors and designers. In the broader sense, “culiurally sensitive” means under- 
standing and accepting other cultures. A culturally sensitive instructor 
“creates learning experiences and environments with the realization that 
each learner has distinctive communication and learning styles, orientation 
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and value system [s that are] culturally based and influenced" (Powell, 
1997b. p. 6). Therefore, culturally sensitive instructors are able not only to 
recognize that mincriiy students bring with them a variety of talents, learn- 
ing styles, motivational cues, and cognitive orientations but also to create 
and evaluate instructional strategies that can incorporate these diverse 
needs. If instructors are not sensitive to cultural issues, they are not going 
to understand that it is necessary to accommodate people from different 
backgrounds. If they have not developed cultural sensitivity, they are not 
going to understand how technology can hinder minority students’ learn- 
ing, and they may not be aware of what to do to make technology work for 
minority students. 

Instructors and instructional designers can increase their level of cul- 
tural sensitivity by reflecting on their practices. Powell (1997b) proposes a 
guide that can help instructors work more effectively. He suggests identify- 
ing what form of educational system is most familiar to students, how stu- 
dents perceive instructors, what kind of learning environment is most 
suitable for students, what kind of intelligent assessment instruments are fair 
and unbiased, what kind of relationship is most natural for students, what 
type of reward is .appealing to students, what mode of discipline is most effec- 
tive, and what the students’ cognitive styles and attitudes are toward achieve- 
ment. Considering all these variables is critical because it makes instruction 
sensitive to differences, which is more important than the technology itself. 
Instructors must not forget that the success or failure of technology depends 
largely on its implementation. 

Planning using instructional design. It is important for instructors to 
remember that the use of technology does not ensure quality of instruction 
(Florini, 1990). Choosing a piece of technology just because it looks 
promising or because it has proved to have benefits somewhere else is not 
a sound pedagogical decision. By doing that, instructors run the risk of mi.s- 
applying technologies and hindering the learning process instead of assist- 
ing it. Careful planning is one step toward ensuring meaningful learning, in 
that it will help instructors not only to take advantage of the potential ben- 
efits of technology but also to determine its potential disadvantages. With- 
out comprehensive planning, education will continue to fall short of 
preparing minority students. Therefore, it is important for instructors who 
want to incorporate technology into their courses to carefully plan what 
technologies they are going to use and how they might affect minority stu- 
dents’ learning. Instructors should also ask themselves why they would like 
to u.se a specific technology. One way to approach these decisions is through 
the use of instructional design. 

Instructional design (ID) is a systematic development of instruction 
that leads to the arrangement of events, content, learning materials, and 
experiences to achieve goals. It focuses on the learner to produce meaning- 
ful learning. Sometimes technology does not bring the expected outcomes. 
The failure of technology has been associated with the incompatibility 
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between the technology and the instructional design process. Consequently, 
to reap the potential benefits that technology offers to minority students, it 
is necessary to conduct a deliberate, thorough, and carelul ID process. 
When working with a diverse student body and trying to incorporate tech- 
nology into the learning process, it may be necessary to pay special atten- 
tion to certain steps of the instructional design process. Analyzing learners’ 
characteristics, developing instructional strategies, and developing and 
selecting instructional materials are steps of the ID process that instructors 
must not disregard. 

Analyzing learners’ characteristics: integrating technology and minority 
students’ learning styles. A very critical step in the ID process is learner analy- 
sis, especially if the student body is very diverse. By conducting a learner 
analysis through a survey, for instance, instructors can create learning envi- 
ronments that support differences. The results of the learner analysis will 
show who students are and what instructional strategies, materials, and 
technologies are most appropriate for them. Specifically, this step will allow 
the instructor to discover minority students’ needs, their learning styles, 
their motivational cues, and so forth. Taking into account students’ learn- 
ing styles has proved to have positive results (Dunn, Beaudry, and Klavas, 
1989). The challenge instructors face is how lo make technology compati- 
ble with the learning styles of minority students. 

Studies in the field of learning styles support the fact that people from 
different cultures present very distinctive ways of learning. In linking learn- 
ing styles with culture, Hilliard (1992) found that African Americans share 
similar learning style patterns. Based on the fact that African Americans 
value oral experiences and interpersonal relationships. Guild (1994) sug- 
gests that classroom activities for them should include discussion, active 
projects, and collaborative assignments. Another study examining learning 
styles among Hispanics found a similar phenomenon. Hispanics prefer cog- 
nitive generalizations and personal relationship activities (Vasquez and oth- 
ers, 1999). More (1990) .md Aragon, Sanchez, and Boverie (2000) also 
found similar learning styles among Native Americans. More found that 
Native Americans require quiet times for thinking and prefer visual stimuli 
to other sensory stimuli. Aragon, Sanchez, and Boverie found that Native 
Americans and Hispanics have similar learning preferences, with some 
exceptions. Although minority groups do share similar learning styles, it is 
important not to generalize too much because, within groups, variations 
exist as well. Boutte and DeFlorimonte (1998) advise coupling cultural dif- 
ferences with information about each student, because each person is a 
unique cultural entity. 

There have been some efforts to match technologies with some learn- 
ing styles. Tomei (1997) proposed an analysis by matching technology with 
a student’s level of autonomy. He concludes that computer conferencing, the 
Internet, computer-based training, videoconferencing, and e-mail require 
high levels of autonomy on the student’s part. On the other ha id, computer- 
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delivered instruclion and computer-managed instruction require student 
dependency on instructors. Students with limited autonomy can use audio 
conferences, video only, and audio only. 

Ross and Schulz (1999) explain how to adapt the Internet to learning 
.styles. Specifically, they describe how it can be used for visual, auditory, and 
hands-on learning styles. For students who learn best through sight, instruc- 
tors can provide animation, compressed video clips, animated information, 
online overhead presentations, and even virtual reality exercises. For stu- 
dents whose best way of learning is by listening, instructors can record their 
lectures and publish them over the Internet, where other students can lis- 
ten to or download them. For students who learn best by doing or putting 
into practice, instructors should provide problem-solving exercises, hands- 
on activities, brainstorming ideas, case studies, and simulations. Ross and 
Schulz discuss the social aspects of the Internet, where collaborative people 
can benefit from interacting with others, including peers, instructors, and 
even subject matter experts. Listservs, e-mails, chat rooms, Internet-based 
pagers, and bulletin boards are good sources for discussion. 

Undoubtedly, trying to put together technologies, learning styles, and 
culture makes the teaching process extremely complex. However, instruc- 
tors should keep in mind that “using technology alone without considering 
individual differences articulated by learning styles is futile” (James and 
Gardner, 1995, p. 27). Consequently, once the instructors have identifieu 
their students' learning styles and preferences, the best way of approaching 
technology and learning differences is by including them when developing 
instructional strategies. 

Developing instructional strategies hy integrating technology with minor- 
ity students’ learning styles. At this stage, instructors organize content so that 
students can process it cognitively. The organization the instructor gives to 
content may not necessarily match the way minority students process infor- 
mation. Therefore, instructors should make an effort to organize and pre- 
sent content in different ways. Ross and Schulz (1999) match Internet-based 
activities with cognitive processes (Gregorc, 1982). A concrete sequential 
learner is one who learns best by having sequential information and prefers 
activities that are based on task analysis, flowcharts, and cause-effect rela- 
tionships. They can benefit from such applications as online virtual labs, 
posting solutions to problems, and PowerPoint lectures. Concrete random 
students are those who learn best by processing tangible information, and 
they prefer activities that are based on exploration, problem solving, and 
hypothetical thinking. They learn best from case studies, independent study 
ideas, and linking to previous work published on the Internet. Abstract 
sequential learners are people who learn best through activities that involve 
reason and intuition. They prefer such activities as interpretation, abstrac- 
tion, and logical analysis, and they benefit from Internet-based applications 
that make reference to further studies and online study resources. Akstract 
random learners arc students who learn best by using multidimensional 
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thinking and enjoy activities that have some degree of analysis, creativity, 
and mind mapping. They benefit from Internet-based applications that 
incorporate links, chat rooms, newsgroups, bulletin boards, and course dis- 
cussions through listservs. 

Developing instruction strategies is a key step in satisfying minority 
students’ learning styles. In this phase of instructional design, instructors 
should ensure that they incorporate a variety of activities to reach a wide 
spectrum of learning styles. Instructors must then design iheir instruction 
with learner differences in mind. For example, instructors could present 
content through as many choices as possible. New technologies allow text 
to be presented in different colors, sounds, photos, full-motion video, and 
graphics that can make instruction very engaging. This gives students the 
opportunity and flexibility to choose the modality that best fits their learn- 
ing style. A hybrid delivery mode that mixes face-to-face instruction with 
online instruction by using Internet technologies can provide the widest 
range of content delivery to promote effective learning. By using the Inter- 
net, instructors can deliver their information in different ways, such as by 
audio or visual means, or by having their students learn by doing, through 
involvement in, for example, a case study. People from underrepresented 
cultures generally prefer active participation as a way of learning. The Inter- 
net also allows social participation modes and can satisfy a wide variety of 
cognitive styles. 

Through the use of the Internet, instructors have the opportunity to 
create instructional strategies that can lead to individualized instruction as 
well. For students who are not competitive, computers can provide self- 
paced, noncompetitive, and nonthreatening activities. Some minority stu- 
dents need more time because of their learning styles, language barriers, and 
accessibility issues; therefore, instructors should also think of self-paced 
activities. Students can access self-paced activities posted on the Internet 
from anywhere at any time. However, when assigning self-paced, 
technology-based activities, instructors should keep in mind the issues of 
accessibility and inequity. 

Instructors should provide a supportive environment that motivates 
minority students to learn the content and to use the technology involved. 
One way of creating a supportive environment is by including students’ 
experiences and media preferences in the learn ig strategy. Another way of 
doing it is by using technologies available through the Internet. Internet- 
based pagers, e-mail, listservs, and newsgroups allow the exchange of infor- 
mation at extremely high speeds. Instructors should also plan instructional 
strategies that satisfy group as well as individual learning. 

Developing and selecting materials: integrating technology and minority 
students. Instructors should not forget that materials must be aliened with 
goals and objectives for them to be effective. Instructors should therefore 
analyze their goals first and then determine which technology can be useful 
in achieving them. The main objective then is to enhance minority students' 
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learning and not merely the use of technology. There are two options: to 
develop or to select the needed materials. When developing materials to be 
delivered through the use of certain technologies, instructors should make 
sure that the material is not biased and that the language usage is 
appropriate and inoffensive. This is difficult because every person has 
intrinsic biases that he or she may not even be aware of* Therefore, 
materials should be pilot-tested by people from different ethnic groups 
and changes should be made according to their feedback. This is one 
way of minimizing the risk of hindering minority students’ learning. 

Selecting appropriate instructional materials for students is challeng- 
ing because the individuals in a given classroom can be a confounding mix 
of ages, ability levels, interests, and cultural experiences (Hilgendorf, 1998). 
Even though computers and technology have been regarded as “neutral” 
tools, they may not be adequate or may even become negative for certain 
ethnic groups. Research has shown that some software may be rated very 
low in this respect. Agalianos and Cope (1994) focused their analysis on 
educational programs used for simulations and found that this type of soft- 
ware may reinforce ethnic imbalances through character description and 
depicted action, may show little sensitivity to multicultural issues, and may 
be biased with regard to roles. Bigelow (1997) found a CD-ROM program 
to be culturally insensitive and racist. The rationale provided by these 
researchers is that it is generally people from the dominant culture who 
develop software. Therefore, a sound pedagogical decision is to question and 
analyze the potential sociocultural implications of computer-based pro- 
grams. DeVillar and Faltis (1991) state that because of the limitations of 
software, instructors should analyze the pedagogical soundness of computer 
programs prior to and during the time students are using it. Miller-Lachman 
(1994) recommends that instructors assess software by observing how 
minorities are portrayed, the attention their respective cultures receive, the 
accuracy of their representation, the language used, how distorted illustra- 
tions may be, the emphasis placed on minority characters, and the roles per- 
formed by minorities. One way to approach this issue is by creating 
committees composed of people from different backgrounds who will exam- 
ine and evaluate the technology to be used. 

Conclusion 

Trying to find a point where technology and minority students’ characteris- 
tics meet to produce meaningful learning is a very difficult task for any 
instructor. Accommodating students from different backgrounds may 
become more difficult when trying to find the right technology for them. To 
begin with, trying to be a reflective instructor who constantly analyzes his 
or her assumptions and biases is complex because not everyone knows 
whether his or her assumptions arc right or not. It can become a tiring and 
burdensome process. In addition, finding the right balance between the 
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learning styles of different groups and individuals is challenging and time- 
consuming, Finally, when creating instructional strategies and developing 
and selecting materials, many variables must be taken into consideration. 
However, instructors should attempt to address all of these complexities in 
order to make instruction more responsive to the diverse backgrounds of 
their students. It is hoped that in the near future there will not only be more 
technology and software based on different learning styles and cultural 
experiences but that there will also be research that can belter guide the 
instructor. In the meantime, these strategies can be employed to help bring 
about the successful use of technology to accommodate the different learn- 
ing styles of minority students. 
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For white faculty members to be effective in a minority 
institution, they must be aware of how their racial iden- 
tity affects their perceptions, content knowledge, and 
classroom values, and they must be willing to share 
these insights with their students. 



Integrating Nonminority Instructors 
into the Minority Environment 

Barbara K. Townsend 



In 1996-97, more than 90 two-year colleges had a student body that was 
predominantly black, Hispanic, or Native American. These institutions 
included 14 two-year historically black colleges, 26 predominantly black 
colleges, 21 predominantly Hispanic, and 29 tribal colleges (Townsend, 
1999). In addition, during that same academic year, over 50 two-year insti- 
tutions had a student body that was predominantly minority. For example, 
in 1996-97, 83 percent of Miami-Dade Community College’s fifty-one thou- 
sand plus students were minorities; 59 percent Hispanic, 22 percent black, 
and 2 percent Asian or Pacific Islander {Peterson’s Guide, 1997). 

Although over half the students at these colleges are nonwhite, many 
of their instructors are white. Over 25 percent of the faculty at two-year his- 
torically black colleges are white (Foster, Guyden, and Miller, 1999), and 
almost two-thirds of tribal college faculty members are white (Boyer, 1997, 
p. 32). At only 5 two-year colleges do black instructors constitute more than 
50 percent of the faculty. Similarly, Hispanic instructors make up over 25 
percent of the faculty at only 3 two-year colleges, and at no colleges are they 
in the majority. When Hispanic and black faculty members are combined, 
they become the majority of instructors at only 2 two-year colleges (“Fifty 
Top Colleges by Number of Black Faculty,” 2000). 

Thus, white faculty members are in the majority at most community 
colleges, including those at which over half the students are nonwhite. 
What is it like to be a white or nonminority faculty member at a minority 
institution? How does this situation differ from being a minority faculty 
member at a predominantly white college? In this chapter I compare the 
experiences of minority faculty members at majority institutions with those 
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of nonminority faculty members at colleges where the student enrollment 
is predominantly minority. I also provide some recommendations on how a 
nonminoriiy faculty member can be an effective teacher at a minority insti- 
tution. 

Faculty Members as Racial/Ethnic Minorities 
at Their Institution 

In an ideal world, being a faculty member whose racial or ethnic group is 
different from that of most people at a college or university would not mat- 
ter. However, in the real world, being ‘"different” because of one’s race or 
ethnicity may affect one’s relationships with students as well as with fellow 
faculty members. Certainly, the literature is replete with stories and studies 
of the difficulties minority faculty and staff members encounter at predom- 
inantly white colleges and universities (for example, de la Luz Reyes and 
Halcon, 1988/1996; Gregory, 1995; Harvey, 1999; Olsen, Maple, and Stage, 
1995; Rains, 1998, Stein, 1996). 

Mitchell (1983/1998) describes minority faculty members as being "vis- 
ible, vulnerable, and viable” (p. 257). Most minority faculty members have 
high physical visibility at a majority institution. They are also very “vul- 
nerably’” to demands not only from their academic community but also from 
their racial/ethnic community. For Native Americans, “the social value and 
preeminent goal in life ... is the survival of the Indian people” (Cross, 1996, 
p. 335), and Native American faculty members share this goal (Stein, 1996). 
Similarly, Chicano faculty members typically “maintain a strong affiliation 
with their community and feel a strong sense of responsibility to improve 
the status of other Chicanos in the larger community” (de la Luz Reyes and 
Halcon, 1988/1996, p. 345; see also Rendon, 1992/1996). For African Amer- 
ican faculty members, ties with the black community are usually very 
important, partly because of “the African heritage of communalisin” (Gre- 
gory, 1995, p. 7). Balancing commitments to one’s racial or ethnic commu- 
nity with commitments to one’s institution and the broader academic 
community is difficult partly because of the time required to meet both com- 
munities’ demands. The demands may also be “philosophically and cultur- 
ally disparate in their orientation” (Mitchell, 1983/1998, p. 262), rendering 
“[mjinority faculty members whose area of specialization involves ethnic 
communities . . . particularly vulnerable to conflicts between the criteria of 
the university and the community” (p. 260). The university community’s 
demands for objective research, couched in the language of the discipline, 
conflict with a minority community’s desire for “research that advocates 
change, that helps to get money, and that speaks in plain language” (p. 260). 
To succeed as minority faculty members in a predominantly white institu- 
tion, these instructors must develop a bicultural awareness of the norms of 
both their racial/ethnic community and their professional community, and 
they must “situate themselves in the overlap between the two” (p. 262). 
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Although fairly “visible,” nonminority faculty members at a minority 
institution are not vulnerable to the same extent that minority faculty mem- 
bers are at a majority institution because most whites do not consciously 
think of themselves as white and therefore having a racial community to 
which they must contribute to improve its status (McIntosh, 1988/1995; 
McIntyre, 1997). The few works that have focused on the experiences of 
nonminority faculty members at a minority institution, however, suggest 
that in such situations, nonminority faculty members do become aware of 
their own racial identity, usually for the first time in their lives. Henzy’s 
remarks (1999) are typical of this insight; “[Als I walked into my first 
classes that September (at an historically black college), for the first time in 
my life I felt really white. 1 had always thought of myself genetically as just 
a person. Now I was conscious of myself specifically as a white person” (p. 
17). Similarly, Bales (1999) wrote about being outside a classroom during 
his first week at the historically black Xavier University and realizing, 
“[M]ine was the only white face in sight. 1 was immersed for a brief moment 
in a scene where 1 was the different one” (p. 38). 

Many nonwhite faculty members working at a minority institution may 
experience racial discrimination for the first time. In an edited book about 
the experiences of nonwhite faculty members teaching at historically black 
colleges and universities (Foster, Guyden, and Miller, 1999), some faculty 
members wrote about what they perceived to be racism directed toward 
white faculty. At a two-year historically black college (HBC), a white col- 
league of mine claimed that “some of the black leadership in the college did 
not believe that a white person was capable of understanding the depths of 
what it meant to be black in America and, therefore, [were] not capable of 
making certain decisions” (Sides-Gonzales, 1999, p. 177). At another four- 
year HBC, the president announced in a faculty meeting that she held white 
faculty members to higher expectations than the nonwhite faculty members. 
Why? Because the white faculty members' “ancestors had established con- 
ditions that kept her ancestors suppressed” (Redinger, 1999, p. 33). 

Being in the minority, whether because of one’s racial or ethnic group 
or gender, or for any other reason, is typically not a comfortable situation. 
It may be particularly difficult for people who are used to being in the 
majority. Becoming aware that they too have a racial identity and learning 
what it is like to be a minority in a particular setting helps nonminority fac- 
ulty members develop an increased “sensitivity to issues of minority partic- 
ipation and inclusion” (Thomson, 1999, p. 60). 

Part of this sensitivity includes understanding that, unlike minority 
instructors in a majority institution, white faculty members, because of their 
race, are in a position of power and privilege within society. Although they 
may experience racial discrimination directed against them while teaching 
in a minority college, white faculty members can “on a daily basis . . . escape 
that experience and reenter a familiar world” (Redinger, 1999, p. 34) in 
which they arc the powerful majority. Perhaps in gaining this understanding, 
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nonminority faculty members have achieved a kind of bicultural awareness 
that helps them be more professionally “viable” in the context of the minor- 
ity institution. However, developing viability within the larger professional 
community of one’s academic discipline does not have a racial or ethnic 
dimension to it for nonminority faculty members. Unlike minority faculty 
members, nonminority faculty members are generally not criticized, at least 
by most academics, for doing work that focuses on their own racial group. 
Mitchell (1983/1998) makes this point when she states how minority 
faculty members conducting research on their own community run the 
risk of having this research viewed as having “a self-referential level that 
the work of nonminority faculty members seems not to possess” (p. 260). 

Being an Effective Faculty Member 
at a Minority College 

What are some recommendations for being an effective nonminority faculty 
member at a minority institution? Because being an effective teacher may 
be the area of most concern for nonminority faculty members, it seems log- 
ical to begin with recommendations on effective teaching. 

A well-known article about what constitutes good teaching is Chicker- 
ing and Gamson’s “Seven Principles for Good Practice in Undergraduate 
Education” (1987/1997). Chickering and Gamson’s principles can be con- 
strued as recommendations for effective teaching. If written as recommen- 
dations, they might read as follows; 

• Have contact with your students both in and outside the classroom. 

• Develop reciprocity and cooperation among students. 

• Use active learning techniques. 

• Give prompt feedback. 

• Emphasize time on tasks. 

• Communicate high expectations. 

• Respect diverse talents and ways of learning. 

These recommendations seem like common sense to me, but I am a 
white, middle-class person born in the United States. A brief look at cul- 
tures of classrooms in other countries reveals that some of these recom- 
mendations are culture-bound. For example, the recommendation to use 
active learning techniques in which students work with others to learn 
would not be an effective one at universities in many Asian countries, in 
which faculty members, rather than students, are viewed as the authority in 
the classroom (George, 1995). In such a context, the professor or instruc- 
tor as “sage on the stage” is expected, whereas the professor or instructor as 
“guide by the side” would be dhscomforting for many Asian students. 
Another example is the principle of emphasizing time on task. Even within 
the United States, this principle is culture-bound. According to Watson and 
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Terrell (1999), Hispanic Americans like the “freedom to move about and 
take breaks” (p. 50) and some African Americans “may respond poorly to 
timed, scheduled, preplanned activities that interfere with immediacy of 
response” (p. 49). If a faculty member considers time on task to mean sus- 
tained, concentrated effort within a limited time frame, this expectation may 
cause tension between her and some students. 

It is interesting to note that Chickering and Gamson’s explanation of 
the principle “Respects diverse talents and ways of learning” (1987/1997, p. 
546) does not include any references to diversity stemming from one’s race 
or ethnicity. Rather, the authors see styles of learning in terms of preferences 
foi hands-on experience versus theory, or for setting one’s own pace in 
learning. 

Another perspective on effective teaching is found in Grieve’s (1996) 
handbook of advice to adjunct and part-time faculty. Grieve states that 
“good teaching” means the following (p. 3): 

• Knowing your subject content 

• Knowing and liking your students 

• Understanding our culture 

• Possessing command of professional teaching skills and strategies 

For those unsure of what Grieve means by “our culture,” the only 
explanation given is, “Understanding our culture has become more com- 
plex for today’s instructor. Sensitivity to the diverse cultures in your class- 
room is necessary to success in teaching” (p. 3). Grieve seems to be saying 
that “our culture” consists of “diverse cultures.” This is an important point 
for all faculty members to understand and remember. They must also under- 
stand that their own racial background affects their perspective on the 
teaching-learning process. 

Being professionally viable within a minority college means being 
trusted and respected by one’s colleagues and students. Probably the most 
important thing nonminority faculty members can do to achieve this via- 
bility is to acknowledge their racial identity and how it frames their perspec- 
tive and behavior. For this to happen, nonminority faculty members must 
first begin to understand that it is not only blacks or Hispanics or Native 
Americans or Asian/Pacific Islanders who have a racial identity. So, too, do 
whites. Once white faculty members are conscious of their ow i racial iden- 
tity, they can begin to see how it affects their behavior, their knowledge base, 
and their perceptions of appropriate classroom behavior. 

Becoming aware of one’s whiteness is a natural by-product of teaching 
at a minority institution, as has already been indicated. Becoming aware of 
how being white affects one’s interactions with students is more problem- 
atic. Whiteness as a racial identity is now a topic of scholarly study (see Del- 
gago and Stefancic, 1997; Frankenberg, 1993), and some attention has been 
paid to the effect of white K-12 teachers’ racial identity on their teaching 
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(see McIntyre, 1997). A few white authors writing about teaching in a 
minority college or university have indicated how their racial identity influ- 
ences their teaching. For example, Henzy (1999) believed that as a white, 
middle-class suburbanite, he automatically or customarily emphasized the 
importance of abstract thinking — a type of thinking that permeates “Amer- 
ica's formal teaching methods and curriculum” (Watson and Terrell, 1999). 
Cultural differences in how one learns can affect what happens in the class- 
room because there may be a cultural mismatch bctw'cen how the faculty 
member thinks students should learn and how students are used to learn- 
ing. Thus, nonminority faculty members need to be aware of their cultural 
or “white” expectations of student learning (Watson and Terrell, 1999; see 
also George, 1995). 

How can white faculty members become aware of their “whiteness” and 
its implications in the classroom? During the 1980s and 1990s, workshops 
in diversity training and multicultural education were a popular means of 
sensitizing white faculty members to cultural diversity in the classroom (see 
Harris and Kayes, 1995; Harris and Shyrel, 1996). A criticism of this 
approach is that it typically addresses characteristics that differentiate 
people — such as race, ethnicity, and gender — but “mute[s] attention to 
racism (and ignore [s] patriarchy and control by wealth), focusing mainly 
on cultural difference [s]” (Sleeter, 1994, p. 5). 

Less typical efforts to address racial identity include study groups, 
which are sometimes funded by the institution and are sometimes devel- 
oped informally among faculty and staff members. For example, when I was 
a faculty member at Loyola University Chicago, the School of Education 
Multicultural Committee met regularly in the early 1990s to discuss diver- 
sity in the school and the university. It was here that 1 first became truly 
conscious of my “whiteness,” as we spent sessions discussing our racial 
identity and its implications for us as individuals. When 1 moved to the Uni- 
versity of Memphis, 1 participated in a semester-long study group funded by 
that university. We each received copies of several books designed to 
increase faculty members’ understanding of the intersection of race, class, 
and gender (see Quadagno, 1994) and met every three to four weeks to dis- 
cuss them. The conversations were often angry and even hostile, as the 
racially mixed group discussed the effects of race and gender on social class. 
As painful and unpleasant as these discussions sometimes were, they forced 
group members to become more aware of their racial identity and its possi- 
ble effects upon their social class and attitudes. While at Memphis and now 
at the University of Missouri-Columbia, 1 have belonged to informal groups 
that wanted to discuss current works about race, ethnicity, and gender. 
These monthly meetings with other women open to discussing their racial 
identity have helped me to better understand my own. 

Self-awareness of one’s racial identity and how it informs ones expec- 
tations about learning styles and appropriate classroom behavior is vital if 
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a nonminority instructor is to be successful in a minority classroom. It is 
equally important for faculty members to be honest with students about 
how an instructor’s cultural background affects his or her ability and sub- 
ject matter expertise. For example, one English instructor, in his first semes- 
ter at a historically black college, had trouble pronouncing his students’ 
names correctly because he was unused to names that are common among 
African Americans. Sensing his students’ growing impatience and realizing 
he was about to lose the class, he decided to be open with his students and 
acknowledge ''the limitations of . . . [his white, middle-class, suburban] 
background” in which people were only named “Billy or Betty or Sally or 
Tommy.” As a result, the students relaxed, and “teaching [was] possible 
again” (Henzy, 1999, p. 18). 

This same faculty member also increased his acceptance among his stu- 
dents by directly addressing what he as a white person could bring to discus- 
sions of works by black authors, particularly those who write about their 
experiences with racial discrimination. Acknowledging to his students that 
they had a far better cultural understanding of the content of some of these 
works, he stated that what he could contribute was his knowledge of “the 
abstractions of pattern, symbol, allusion, and theme” (Henzy, 1999, p. 20), a 
knowledge he had gained not only from formal study but also from his cul- 
tural background: “the abstract homogeneity of middle-class suburbia” (p. 21). 

Conclusion 

Being an effective nonminority faculty member at a minority institution 
demands a level of awareness about one’s self and one’s racial identity — and 
how this racial identity influences one’s teaching — that is not the norm for 
majority faculty members teaching at majority institutions. Therein lies the 
challenge and the reward. The insight gained about one’s teaching will be 
beneficial in any other academic setting, while the insight gained about how 
one’s race affects one’s behavior will benefit relations with people of all races. 
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A' 'Vi.-, ^his chapter reports literature from the ERIC system that 
highlights issues and concerns regarding minority student 
• retention and learning success within community colleges. 
Factors contributing to declining retention rates and 
effective programming strategies designed to address con- 
tinued participation of students of color are discussed. 



Sources and Information Regarding 
Effective Retention Strategies for 
Students of Color 

Eboni M. Zamani 



During the push for educational access and social equity in the 1960s and 
1970s, the community college emerged as one of the fastest growing sectors 
of American education (Witt, Wattenbarger, Gollattscheck, and Suppiger, 
1994). Over the last three decades, institutions of higher learning have wit- 
nessed marked increases in minority student enrollment. Demographic pro- 
jections suggest that greater numbers of students of color will enter the 
educational pipeline in the new millennium. As our nation becomes more 
diverse, educators and policymakers have the formidable task of not only 
attracting students of color to higher education but also ensuring their reten- 
tion, matriculation, and learning success. Community colleges are often the 
primary vehicle of postsecondary opportunities for first-generation, low- 
income students and underrepresented racial/ethnic minorities. 

This chapter provides a review of materials pertaining to minority stu- 
dent retention and learning success as reflected in the present ERIC data- 
base. The present document outlines some of the chief concerns regarding 
academic progression and outcomes for community college students of 
color. Among those concerns, factors attributed to low minority retention 
rates, strategies and programs fostering minority student success, and impli- 
cations for future research are discussed. Most ERIC documents (publica- 
tions with ED numbers) can be viewed on microfiche at over nine hundred 
libraries worldwide. In addition, most may be ordered on microfiehe or on 
paper from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) by calling 
(800) 443-ERIC. Journal articles are not available from EDRS, but they can 
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be acquired through regular library channels or purchased from the Uni- 
versity Microfilm International Articles Clearinghouse at (800) 521-0600, 
extension 533. 

Factors Related to Retention of Minority 
College Students 

Research addressing retention and attrition suggests that there are numer- 
ous factors related to low retention rates of minority college students. Based 
on a synthesis of issues related to student retention, Upcraft and Gardner 
(1989) and Upcraft and others (1994) outlined a framework for identifying 
the student and institutional variables that have an impact on the odds of 
student success in college: (1) personal characteristics (motivation, previ- 
ous achievement, and intellectual anility), (2) demographic characteristics 
(age, gender, and race), (3) cultural characteristics (ethnic background and 
socioeconomic status), (4) institutional characteristics (campus site, 
regional location, selectivity, control, curriculum, and enrollment), and (5) 
institutional climate (student-faculty interaction, student activities, com- 
muter or residential campus). Prior academic achievement and intellectual 
ability have been considered primary' factors affecting student retention and 
learning success. Among the various student characteristics related to col- 
lege student attrition, the literature has also noted that students with low- 
level degree goals, lack of financial resources, poor study habits, full-time 
employment, and parents with low levels of educational attainment have 
higher student drop-out rates (Mohammadi, 1994). Other researchers 
(Belcher, 1992; McGregor, Reece, and Garner, 1997; Rendon, 1995; Smith, 
1990) contend that African American, Hispanic, and Native American stu- 
dents often enter college with academic deficiencies (for example, lower 
grades and test scores) and are underrepresented in four-year institutions — 
particularly selective colleges and universities — in comparison with white 
and Asian American students. 

Research has indicated institutional characteristics that present chal- 
lenges in retaining undergraduate students at publicly controlled, less-than- 
four-year institutions — coeducational, commuter campuses — with large 
student enrollments and nonselective admissions (Smith, 1990). For African 
Americans and other underrepresented students of color, poor retention 
rates reflect a lack of student-college fit, More specifically, success rates for 
students of color may pale in co iparison with those of white students, as 
the importance of a multicultural curriculum, culturally pluralistic envi- 
ronment, and inclusive campus climate may be lacking at many institutions 
of higher learning (Haralson, 1996; Smith, 1990). Given the preponderance 
of students of color attending community colleges, institution ^1 programs 
and policies designed to enhance learning and to increase minority student 
retention are needed. 
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While retention issues are more problematic at community colleges 
than at four-year institutions, little focus has been given to formulating the- 
oretical models that seek to explain retention and attrition as they relate to 
students of color (Mohammadi, 1994). Furthermore, few two-year institu- 
tions conduct empirical research that seeks to further our understanding ol 
student withdrawal patterns, based on demographic, socioeconomic, and 
institutional factors. 

Although two-year institutions have not commonly conducted institu- 
tional research addressing the retention rate of racially/eihnically diverse 
students, literature in the ERIC database provides some insight regarding 
the types of studies undertaken by community colleges. Patrick Henry Com- 
munity College (PHCC) in Virginia conducted a study addressing student 
retention. Three-fourths of PHCC students were enrolled part-time, nearly 
two-thirds of the student body were female, and the racial/ethnic composi- 
tion was 82 percent white, 17 percent African American, and 1 percent other 
minority. The average age of PHCC students was 28.8, and over 90 percent 
of the students completing their degree in 1993 indicated that they were 
employed while attending PHCC (Mohammadi, 1994). 

The longitudinal study of PHCC 1988-1989 through 1991-1992 stu- 
dent cohorts revealed that retention rates for white college students were 
higher than those of African Americans and other minority students. Inter- 
estingly, the highest student retention rates were for students identified as 
other minorities. Overall retention rates were higher among male students 
in comparison with those of female students. Logistic regression analyses 
found that the level of students’ academic goals, semester hours attempted, 
total hours completed, semester grade point average, and cumulative grade 
point average had a significant impact on the odds of student persistence 
and attainment. The PHCC results were consistent with previous research 
on college student retention. However, additional analyses illustrated that 
40 percent of the Fall 1988 cohort had low retention rates because students 
had no intention of completing a certificate or degree program (Moham- 
madi, 1994). 

In tracking student progress, the education division of the Washington 
State Board for Community and Technical Colleges developed a tracking sys- 
tem to monitor community college degree seekers longitudinally. Seppanen 
( 1994) operationally defined substantial student progress as enrollment in 
Washington state community and technical colleges for four or more quar- 
ters during 1991-92. Degree-seeking technical college students were 5 per- 
cent less likely than community college students to drop out. Roughly 22 
percent of the students who enrolled with the intention of completing a voca- 
tional or transfer degree failed to return to college following the first quarter 
of enrollment. Twenty-nine percent of students made some progress, as indi- 
cated by their enrollment for two or three quarters prior to leaving the insti- 
tution. However, over half of the full-time students and one-third of the 
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part-time students reportedly made substantial progress, in that they enrolled 
for four or more quarters during the two-year period. Over 49 percent of the 
students graduated or made substantial progress by persisting toward degree 
completion. Again consistent with previous research, Seppanen (1994) found 
that African American and Hispanic degree seekers did not progress to the 
same extent as other groups of students in pursuit of a degree. However, with 
the exception of Native American students, there was improvement in the 
overall progress of students of color, despite higher retention rates for white 
and Asian American students. 

McGregor, Reece, and Garner’s report analyzing Fall 1996 course grades 
for Pima Community College (1997) discussed findings by campus, ethnic- 
ity, and age group during the 1981, 1986, 1991, and 1996 fall semesters. More 
specifically, the researchers operationally defined course grades as successes 
or withdrawals. Therefore, two categories were used in examining course 
grades, with successes referring to the grades A, B, C, and P (passing/credit 
awarded), as opposed to withdrawals, identified by W (official course with- 
drawal), Y (instructor/general withdrawal), and NC (no credit awarded). Total 
successes constituted approximately two-thirds of the grades awarded, while 
the total W and Y grades accounted for oite -fourth of all grades awarded. This 
examination defined and measured learii ig as the successful completion of 
courses. In this investigation, grades weie found to change over time. Change 
was attributed to the total number of grades awarded increasing by approxi- 
mately 25 percent. They suggest that this increase is due to a national trend 
in which the proportion of As awarded has escalated. However, literature 
addressing the learning success of students of color is not exactly replete with 
percentages parallel to those of majority students, as many more minority stu- 
dents than white students can be accurately described as being at risk or as 
entering higher education without adequate academic preparation (Boughan, 
1996). 

In examining grades by ethnicity, McGregor, Reece, and Garner ( 1997) 
found that the distribution of grades varied according to group. Their findings 
corroborate previous studies that illustrate that students of color dispropor- 
tionately earn fewer Afe and B’s than do their white counterparts. Specifically, 
Native American students received the lowest proportion of As, with African 
American and Hispanic students receiving lower grades than Asian American 
and white students. Overall, the study found a decline for Asian American stu- 
dents in the proportion of As earned. The proportion of A^ remained constant 
for white and Hispanic students while increasing for African American and 
Native American students, in contrast to previous fall semesters. More impor- 
tant, academic preparedness was not controlled for; therefore the researchers 
concluded that the distribution of grades may have varied because of prior aca- 
demic experience, as opposed to race or ethnicity. 

The assertions of Harris and Kayes (1996) regarding low retention of 
minority students being partially attributed to their tran.silion and adjustment 
into ethnocentric (that is, Eurocentric) college environments are consistent 
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with what Rendon (1995) describes as the two critical phases affecting reten- 
tion of first-semester students. First, students of color may have difficulty mak- 
ing the transition _o college and making connections in college, once enrolled. 
Issues related to transition and adjustment can also be institution-related, as 
the campus climate may be perceived as indifferent or not racially inclusive. 
Rendon states that phase one is particularly difficult for students who are the 
first in their families to attend college. As first-generation students, minorities 
are commonly faced with having to navigate multiple identities in order to be 
consistently perceived in the same manner among family and old friends, 
while establishing themselves in a new educational context. Second, such bar- 
riers as poor academic preparation, low socioeconomic status, and the lack of 
clear career goals influence minority student retention (Rendon, 1995). 

The studies reviewed in this section illustrate that social science and 
institutional researchers have made different distinctions in studying stu- 
dent attrition, persistence, retention, and learning success. Adding to the 
complexity of accurately reflecting community college student retention and 
persistence is the inconsistent tracking of this population. As many students 
of color begin their college careers at two-year institutions, the reasons why 
many leave these institutions are still not fully understood by educational 
researchers and administrators. 

Strategies and Programs Fostering Minority 
Student Success 

Community colleges face the institutional dilemma of how to respond to 
the lagging retention rates of students of color and promote learning suc- 
cess. Laden (1998) contends that a pivotal way of addressing student reten- 
tion concerns is by examining the institutional culture and socialization of 
a racially and ethnically diverse student population. In other words, student 
motivation and achievement are often influenced by the campus climate. 
Therefore, students of color are more likely to excel in institutional envi- 
ronments that are culturally diverse, programmatically inclusive, and sup- 
portive of multiple approaches to the acquisition of knowledge. 

Some colleges and universities have addressed retention disparities by 
devising strategies to combat high attrition among this student population. 
Initiated in 1981, the Puente Project is one example of organizational 
responses to elevate the retention and degree completion rates at two-year 
colleges. The Puente Project originated in California to proactively recognize 
and remedy the high dropout rate and the low transfer rate of Hispanic com- 
munity college students, who are often first-generation college students (Laden, 
1998). The crux of the program is to bolster the learning success of Hispanic 
students by infusing instruction with cultural relevance and by bringing His- 
panic students together with Hispanic counselors and mentors who can relate 
to their unique experiences. To date, the .38 two-year institutions conducting 
the Puente Project serve three thousand new and continuing students each 
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year. These programs boast 97 percent retention rates, with 48 percent of 
those completing the Puente Project transferring to four-year colleges and 
universities (Laden, 1998). 

Cazden ( 1996) conducted a case study of one community college Puente 
class to gain a better understanding of why the Puente Project has been such 
a successful collaboration of students, parents, educators, and the community. 
Each student was paired with a counselor and assigned to a Mexican Ameri- 
can mentor who is a college graduate, is a professional in a field closely 
aligned with the student’s own educational and career goals, and is active in 
the community. In each Puente class, students were given assignments that 
dealt with their cultural identity and experiences as Mexican Americans. In 
addition, students were called upon to reflect on their potential to succeed, 
their educational objectives, and their goals for the future (Cazden, 1996). 

As a participant observer, the researcher completed reading and writ- 
ing assignments that Puente teachers had assigned to all participating stu- 
dents. The mentor assignment was of particular interest to the researcher. 
Cazden (1996) found that students not only wrote about their mentors 
but also incorporated their personal experiences. Of the sixteen student 
assignments thematically coded by the researcher, six topics emerged 
most frequently: (1) the orientation, (2) the mentor-mentee breakfast, (3) 
the establishment of the mentor-mentee relationship at the breakfast, 
(4) the mentor-mentee interactions (mostly by telephone) that occurred 
between the mentor-mentee breakfast and students’ meeting with their men- 
tors at the mentor’s workplace, (5) meeting with the mentor at his or her 
workplace, and (6) the students’ reflections. Cazden asserts that there 
were shared series of events among the Puente students and that the writ- 
ing assignments placed an emphasis on the use of sensory details, fluency, 
and confidence-building. However, because the objectives of college com- 
position include expository writing, Puente students were asked to 
respond more analytically in written assignments. In addition, Cazden 
(1996) describes how students’ educational aspirations and cultural iden- 
tity were celebrated, validated, and woven into the fabric of the program 
goals to further their academic, personal, and professional development. 

One of the more prominent programs designed to enrich learning suc- 
cess for students attending college is the Student Support Services (SSS) pro- 
gram. As a segment of the Department of Education’s TRIO programs, SSS 
was initiated to provide academic support programs that target first-gener- 
ation, low-income students as well as students with learning and physical 
disabilities (Boughan, 1996). Therefore, students of color are often partici- 
pants, because many are first-generation or low-income college students. 
Similar to the Puente Project, SSS was designed to address academic devel- 
opment as well as the cultural, emotional, social, and physical concerns of 
students (Boughan, 1996). 

In assessing the academic impact of SSS program participation at Prince 
George’s Community College, a control group comparison approach was 
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used. The three comparison groups were SSS, eligible non-SSS, and all other 
students. The nonprogram students had similar background characteristics 
and matched the SSS students with respect to being academically at risk, 
being a first-generation college student, and having a low-income back- 
ground (Boughan, 1996). The results indicated that SSS participants in 1996 
soundly outperformed the eligible nonparticipant control group, while per- 
forming at an equal or slightly higher level than all the other students who 
were not eligible. For example, twice the number of SSS participants com- 
pleted degrees or transferred, in contrast with all other students not eligi- 
ble, and five times as many SSS students as eligible nonparticipants 
transferred or graduated. However, when examining student performance 
and persistence by race or ethnicity, 33 percent of white students reached 
or exceeded 30 credit hours earned, while 25 percent of minority students 
performed similarly. 

Additional analyses were conducted to compare, the academic impact 
of SSS on student academic success with the outcomes of ALANA 
(African, Latin, Asian, and Native American students) program partici- 
pants (Boughan, 1996). The ALANA program provides academic support 
services similar to those of SSS; however, ALANA was specifically 
designed to meet the needs of at-risk students of color. Selected perfor- 
mance indicators showed that ALANA and SSS appeared to enhance the 
academic performance of first-time students to the same degree. Roughly 
77 percent of ALANA participants had cumulative grade point averages 
of 2.00 or higher, while 79 percent of those served by SSS achieved com- 
parable cumulative grade point averages. A greater percentage of ALANA 
students (66 percent) earned 30 credit hours, compared with the SSS par- 
ticipants (51 percent). Finally, SSS students (18.3 percent) and ALANA 
students (18.5 percent) were equally awarded degrees or transferred to a 
four-year institution (Boughan, 1996). 

Implications for Program Development 
at Community Colleges 

As the college-age population expands, higher education institutions will 
increasingly face the challenge of meeting the needs of diverse college learn- 
ers. The literature is saturated with statistics that demonstrate that many 
racial and ethnic minority students are at a crossroads for achieving learn- 
ing success and matriculation toward degree completion. Community col- 
leges in particular will be called upon to provide programs that foster the 
academic development and career goals of students of color, as two-year 
institutions often serve as the conduit for their academic and professional 
development. 

The research examined here contributes to discerning problematic 
issues surrounding retaining students of color at two-year institutions. How- 
ever, assessment of educational outcomes for students of color cannot 
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exclude identifying strategic programming developed to retain minority stu- 
dents. Therefore, community colleges need to be forerunners in recognizing 
barriers to learning success rather than simply shifting the blame of failure 
to students. Institutions must facilitate responsive and inclusive learning 
environments (Harris and Kayes, 1996; Rendon, 1995; Smith, 1990). 

Having acknowledged institutional responsibility for disproportionately 
low retention rates among students of color. Parkland College of Illinois 
proactively sought funding to improve recruitment and retention of minor- 
ity students (Harris and Kayes, 1996). Although Parkland has been an active 
leader in promoting diversity and multicullural education at the two-year 
college level, real change in the form of decreased minority student attrition 
had not been achieved. Harris and Kayes (1996) state, “Finally, our efforts 
are not working because, in spite of all the special programs and allocated 
resources for minority student achievement, our schools or colleges, oin 
classrooms, are still extremely ethnocentric — since our approaches to teach- 
ing, counseling, plannmg, learning, success, and achievement are based on 
theories derived from research on middle-class and upper-class, predomi- 
nantly Eurocentric, male student poptilations” (p. 9). 

Through a Higher Education Cooperation Act (HECA) grant. Parkland 
College initiated evaluation and assessment of their campus climate in an 
effort to facilitate greater engagement for minority students, both inside and 
outside of the classroom environment. In the first year of the HECA grant. 
Parkland is estimated to have worked with over five hundred administra- 
tors, faculty members, and staff members from six community colleges, one 
private university, three public universities, and a host of K-12 schools. 
Although the outcomes and full impact of the grant for recruitment and 
retention of students of color are being determined. Parkland’s HECA grant 
encompassed four interconnected phases: (1) describing and prioritizing 
characteristics of inclusive educational communities for students of color, 
(2) designing assessment models for measuring characteristics of inclusive 
educational communities for students of color, (3) developing strategies and 
comprehensive institutional plans for inclusion, and 4) developing and 
implementing all phases of the initiatives in the college. 

Students’ temporary or permanent withdrawal from two-year institu- 
tions can be attributed to myriad factors, including family obligations, 
employment, finances, and transfer to four-year institutions. Therefore, how 
we develop and define measures to examine retention is of critical impor- 
tance to more accurately reflecting and interpreting student attrition. 

Based on previous research, community colleges should attempt to 
restructure their institutional environments in order to encourage self- 
actualization and matriculation for students of color. In addressing the needs 
of culturally diverse learners, college educators must continue internal eval- 
uation of existing structures and become more cognizant of the restructur- 
ing necessary to create optimal learning conditions for students of color 
(Kemp, 1990; Rendon, 1995; Rendon and Hope, 1995). In addition, as insti- 
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lutions of higher learning implemenl programs and services that promote 
the educational progression of students of color, future research should 
examine retention beyond an emphasis of observed problems to inquiry that 
investigates innovative strategies, exemplary programming, and best prac- 
tices that curb high attrition among two-year college students of color. 
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